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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
NUMBER ONE. 


A view of the mental progress and condition of any people is to 
be sought in their literary rather than in their civil history. In the 
latter, the mind and its development are often overlooked entirely ; 
and the dark catalogue of wars and intrigues which stains its pages, 
though it may gratify the cravings of a morbid curiosity, can afford 
little instruction and iess pleasure to the healthy spirit. The lives 
and writings of men of letters form the best possible index to the 
mental condition of their age and country. These are indeed “the 
voices of the nations ;” and they give utterance in deep and stirring 
tones to the thoughts, the sentiments, and the feelings which occupy 
the mind and swell the heart of their generations. In literature, we 
are able to trace the progress of mind by its own creations—just as 
in the distant landscape we can follow the meanderings of a stream- 
let by the living verdure that adorns its banks. 

The literature of Germany has within a few years past excited 
much attention in both England and America. And besides its own 
surpassing richness, and the fact that it is embodied in the noblest 
language of modern times, there are several reasons why we should 
feel deeply interested in the literary history of the German people. 
We are connected with them by that strongest of all ties—a common 
parentage and blood. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were members of 
the great Germanic family. The Germans also have contributed more 
than any other people to the present state of the civilized world ; 
Montesquieu-has traced the influence of Teutonic manners in all the 
governments of modern Europe; and for this reason alone, were 
there no other, we should ever take the deepest interest in the mental 
progress and condition of our sister nation. 

The circumstances and mental peculiarities of 4 people must al- 
ways determine the character of their literature. Before proceeding, 
then, to a review of the literature of the Germans, I will give in the 
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present paper a brief sketch of their early history and influence upon 
the civilization of modern Europe, together with some of the leading 
peculiarities of the national mind. 

The earliest picture of ancient Germany is briefly sketched by 
‘Cesar, in his history of the Gallic War. After him, Strabo, Mela, 
and the elder Pliny, in their geographical outlines of the earth, have 
furnished us with brief but valuable notices of the ancient barbarians. 
The disquisition of Tacitus on the manners of the ancient Germans, 
though short, is rich in information on this most interesting subject ; 
“he abridged every thing,” says Montesquieu, “because his eye 
penetrated all things.” 

When they first became known to the Romans, the Germans pos, 
sessed a country extending from the sources of the Danube to the 
utmost North, and from the Rhine to the plains of Sarmatia and the 
Carpathian mountains. The districts of the Rhine were the best cul- 
tivated ; from the fountains of that river the Hercynian forest 
stretched a sixty days’ journey towards the Baltic; between this 
forest and the sea were vast heaths suited for pasturage and the chase ; 
while beyond the sea lay the forests and morasses of Sweden and 
Norway. 

Scattered over this immense territory, remote from the luxuries 
and vices of civilized life, the ancient Teutoni,* the hardy aborigines 
of the North, led the life of savage hunters and nomadic shepherds. 
The Roman writers describe them as men of gigantic stature, hercu- 
lean strength, and invincible courage. Their manners were perfect- 
ly simple. They were frugal, chaste, hardy, and hospitable. Their 
common dress was the skin of the buffalo suspended from their shoul- 
ders ; while the head and horns, worn as an ornament by their war- 
riors, increased still more that naturai ferocity of appearance which 
struck terror into the hearts of the Roman soldiers. ‘Their complex- 
ion was fair and ruddy; their eyes blue, and full of fire ; and their 
hair, which nothing could exceed in beauty, flowed down upon their 
shoulders in ringlets bright as gold. Veiled in the depths of their 
native forests, while Greece was perfecting art, and Rome swaying 
a universal sceptre, the Germans were preparing for the important 
part they were destined to play in the civilization of the world. The 
nations of the South and East had become corrupt and effeminate, and 
needed renovation. The polished Greek was become a parasite ; the 
warlike Roman, a voluptuary; but the German was temperate, war- 
like, and independent. ‘Towns and cities were by him disdained, as 
the refuges of the timorous—the hiding-places of thieves ; and he 
roamed far and wide as free as the deer upon his native hills. He 
was a warrior from an instinct of his nature. The sword was to him 
a tutelary divinity, and the helmet was the pillow upon which he 
nightly laid his head. Even their women wore armor, and went 
forth to battle with their husbands and their lovers. And one of their 
most solemn oaths, as recorded by the most ancient of their poets, 





* “Children of God,” so called from “Turist,” the Creator, of whom they 
esteemed themselves the special favorites. 
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was, “By the margin of the shield, and by the point of the spear.” 
Such were the men who, over-running the western empire, trans- 
fused new life and vigor into the veins of the body politic. The ir- 
ruption of the northern tribes is often spoken of as one of the most 
calamitous events that has ever befallen the civilized world. From 
it is dated the commencement of that night of ignorance and barbar- 
ism which for well nigh ten centuries brooded over the minds of men. 
But while the inroads of the barbarians swept away many of the no- 
blest monuments of ancient art and civilization, we should ever re- 
member that the sun of human intellect had already gone down, and 
that the Roman world was already covered with the gloom of a deep- 
ening twilight.* We are not, then, to attribute to the Germanic tribes 
all the barbarism and darkness which followed in the train of their 
conquest; since this must, in part at least, be referred to the corrup- 
tion and civil broils of the Romans themselves. 

The period which succeeded was one of chaotic confusion. The 
ancient civilization was broken up; and out of its ruins, with the ad- 
dition of other new and important elements, the civilization of mod- 
ern Europe was gradually formed. The element of personal inde- 
pendence, of individual liberty, was introduced into the modern civil- 
ization by the Germanic tribes.f In the ancient civilization we meet 
with political liberty, the liberty of the citizen, but no such thing as 
personal rights or individual liberty. In the East, man had degener- 
ated into the mere slave of a despotic master; and the Roman 
gloried, not that he was a man, but that he was a Roman citizen. 

The Barbarians also introduced the idea of representation. This 
indeed is but a plain deduction from the great doctrine of person- 
al rights. By them the people were regarded as the only legitimate 
source of political power. Inthe old civilization we find no repre- 
sentation. In Asia, an enervating climate had rendered man incapa- 
ble of self-government ; in Greece and Rome the civil power was 
generally in the hands of a few powerful families; but among the 
German tribes every man was free. The political institutions of 
these nations were for the most part arranged upon the following 
principles. An assembly of all the free men was the source ‘of all 
authority and power’ it elected to all offices, and held all men re- 
sponsible for their conduct. Since God was the only Sovereign, they 
all revered in common; his priests presided over their deliberations, 
and they gave in their suffrages either by the approving clash of 
arms, or by the murmuring hisses of disapprobation. These consti- 
tuted their celebrated primary assemblies; but besides these, they 
had others of a more general character, to which the different tribes 
sent their delegates.{| The democratic principle was thus introduced 
by the Teutonic people into modern civilization. Its traces are more 
or less to be found in all the states of Europe, while it has attained 
its highest possible perfection in the Constitution of our own Anglo- 
Saxon republic. But the spirit of personal independence gave birth 





* Hallam’s Middle Ages, p. 451. t Guizot’s History of Civilization. 
t Von Muller’s Univ. Hist., vol. i. 
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to religious as well as civil liberty. For to the ancient Germans, 
freedom of conscience was quite as essential as self-government. 
And here it may be well to notice a curious fact, and one to which 
historians have paid too little attention. The Reformation was a 
Teutonic movement. That great doctrine, so dear to the hearts of 
the ancient Teutoni, was then simultaneously revived wherever their 
descendants had found a dwelling. And no sooner did Luther light 
the torch of the reformation in the interior of Saxony, than from a 
thousand hill-tops—in Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Britain—the beacon fires of religious liberty were already blazing.* 
How strictly this great movement for freedom of conscience was 
confined to the Germanic nations, must be apparent to all who are 
familiar with its unhappy history in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. 

The Barbarians also introduced a species of government formerly 
unknown, and which is commonly distinguished as the feudal system. 
The idea of a feudal kingdom is borrowed from that of a military 
establishment, in which military service was the tenure by which 
the followers of a warlike leader held their fiefs. This system of 
policy, better calculated for conquest and defence than to maintain 
internal order and harmony, prevailed for many centuries in almost 
every kingdom of Europe.f 

Having thus briefly glanced at the ancient manners of the Germans, 
and at theit/influence on modern civilization, I will close the present 
article by considering a few of those peculiarities which we shall 
find embodied in their literary productions. We have seen that they 
were free and warlike—they were also the children of Love. Love 
was a deep and holy sentiment in the German heart. As proof of 
this, we may notice the fact that they seldom married a second time, 
but continued through life to cherish the memory of their first affec- 
tion. In the ancient world, woman was a slave rather than a com- 
panion, and love was a passion unworthy of the name. Among the 
Germanic tribes, on the contrary, woman was revered and adored. 
With these rude and barbarous men was realized that reverence 
for the sex, which Charles Lamb so well advocates in his “ Essay 
on Modern Gallantry.” “ They believed,” says Tacitus, “that there 
was something holy and prophetic in woman.” ‘The combination of 
these two elements, bravery and love, gave that romance to the Ger- 
man character for which it has always been celebrated ; and, in after 
times, gave birth to the institution of chivalry. A delight in nature 
and an exquisite relish for her beauties, forms another feature of the 
German mind. They were indeed Nature’s children, and with a 
more than filial affection they gazed upon their mother’s face. And 
they had communed with her in her loveliest and most majestic forms 
—amid the solemn stillness of their forests, and upon the summits 
of their cloud-crowned mountains. 

The Germans are more remarkable than any other people for 
the formation of local attachments. Scenes long familiar, become 





* Schiller’s “ Thirty Years’ War,” vol. i., passim. 
t Russell’s Modern Europe, vol. i. t Essays of Elia. 
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personified and invested with all the attributes of living things. Their 
mysterious whisperings fall upon the ear of his spirit, and he holds 
converse with them as with friends. Hence the love of country is 
always strong inthe German heart—it is a deep and ever-abiding 
passion. He reveres the very dustof his father-land. There is an 
intenseness about the German character which is quite peculiar. It 
is, if I may use the expression, intensely human—there is a depth 
to all its exercises which furnishes a rich and exhaustless fountain of 
romantic poetry. ‘The German mind is also highly spiritual—it revels 
in the mystie spirit-land—earth, air, and ocean, all teem with its fairy 
creations. In this ideal world are realized all its conceptions of the 
good, the true, the perfect, and the beautiful. The German is a 
dweller in his own bosom, and the teeming population that people its 
depths—dreams, images, and thoughts—supply the place of what 
reality fails to afford him. Hence their entire literature has this spi- 
ritual and dreamy cast; and hence Shakspeare, who has in this par- 
ticular a truly Germanic mind, is so universally their favorite. They 
are also pre-eminently a thinking people. Their very poetry is 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Modern German poe- 
try is marked by this predominance of reason over the heart and feel- 
ings. It is deep philosophy as well as poetry. It combines intellect 
with imagination—vigorous science with the dreams of mystic faith. 
They are besides distinguished fcr a warm attachment to truth, and 
an industry that overcomes all obstacles in its pursuit. Feeling that 
the highest perfection of art consists in the most perfect imitation of 
nature, the great problem of their poets and philosophers has been— 
“ What is truth?” Hence the multitude of their systems and theories 
and the ever-changing aspect of their philosophy and poetry. They 
can rest in nothing but the truth. Finally, the Germans are a deeply 
religious people. ,The depth of the religious principle displayed itself 
long before their acquaintance with Christianity, in the worship of 
those stern divinities who filled the Pantheon of the North. It 
was afterward developed in the vast and solemn proportions of their 
Gothic temples—the only piles ever reared by man worthy of the in- 
finite and uncreated Spirit. The religion of the Germans is an in- 
tense and all-pervading feeling ; it gives life and color to all the other 
elements of their being. In their religion, as in their poetry, reason 
is in the ascendant ; and if they ever err, it is intellect that misleads 
them, not the heart. 

After this analysis of their character, I need not say that the Ger- 
mans are eminently a poetical people. Possessed of a delicate and 
profound feeling, a sparkling fancy, a fertile imagination, a delight in 
the marvellous, and an enthusiasm which sweeps every thing before 
it—no wonder that poetry is their national characteristic. In their 
literature we shall hereafter discover all these rich and various ele- 
ments of character mingled together, and forming one beautiful 
and harmonious whole. M. 
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Stanzas. Parting, 


STANZAS. 
“CARPE DIEM.” 


I. 
Behold the sweet stream 
Where it sleéps in its course, 
Or where downward it rushes 
With tumult and force ; 
With stillness and billow, 
Through darkness and day, 
Alternate it hasteth 
Unresting away. 


I. 
And so doth the stream 
Of our being move on, 
Through sorrow’s drear shadow, 
And joy’s beamy sun ; 
Our moments still onward 
Unceasingly flow, 
Alike unimpeded 
By weal or by woe. 


mI. 

Yet not without voice 

Or instruction, they haste ; 
They speak, ere they mingle 

For aye with the past ; 
Oh listen! ye thoughtless, 

And heed the stern tone ; 
Improve the brief present— 

Delay—and ’tis gone! 

Stockbridge. Mass. 





PARTING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


O! why should tears thine eyes bedew, 
When the hour arrives to part ? 

Then, kisses seal our vows anew, 
While I fold thee to my heart. 


Tell me, Love, is this to sever ? 
Thus caressing ! thus caressed ! 
No! in bonds more close than ever, 

Are our souls together blest ! 
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THECLA, OR THE NUN OF THEBAIS. 





CHAPTER I. 





“ Such a veil 
Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth, 
And dark in things divine.” 
“ But if his word once teach us, all is plain.” 
** Philosophy, baptiz’d 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed.”—Cowper. 





“Anp you will meet me there Thecla, early? We should come 
together ere the sun’s hot rays shall rise with their burning glare— 
while the morning birds are singing. It is a fit time to worship when 
all nature is glad, when sky and air and wave are vocal with praise. 
It is the hour to mingle our voices with theirs ;” and the speaker 
pressed with his own the lips that answered in the rich tone of melody 
to his words. 

“T will come, Julius! though my uncle frowns on me. You know 
he loves not our worship: the beautiful simplicity that you have 
taught,me, has no charms for him; and he is but weaving new bands 
to strengthen himself in his mysticism. Yet he places no restraint 
on me, and | am grateful for his kindness.” 

“ Do you ever try to lead him to the truth, my Thecla ?” 

“ Yes; but he calls me a foolish, ignorant girl, and bids me beware 
of heresy. Sometimes I almost fear him, Julius, when he looks on 
me with the eye of stern anticipation, and tells me the night of wo 
is coming, and that sorrow shall fall on me for my apostacy.” 

“ He is all engrossed in his own wisdom, but persevere with him, 
my Thecla ; you wandered once as blindly as he, yet the light of the 
morn shines brightly now on your path; but good night, dearest ; for- 
get not the dawning of the morrow.” 

It was in Egypt. Five centuries had passed by since the hosts of 
heaven had rejoiced over the birth of an incarnate God—since the 
star of hope had shone out o’er the land of Judea, the harbinger of 
man’s redemption ; and that star was no more in the heavens, but its 
effulgent light was beaming still over the darkest lands. It had swept 
in its glory, where rolled the noble Nile with its swelling tide, and 
where the sun burned fierce over arid wastes. From the majestic 
pyramid among the waves of the, heated sand, dashed by the Si- 
moom’s blast to the green banks of the worshipped Nile, that light 
had been seen, and churches had risen to the God of Truth. Heresy 

and persecution were there too, hand in hand, stalking over the land 
with their deadly train, and the wisdom of man had rejected the 
simple truths of the word. The lover of history, in his revision of 
the past, lingers o’er the strange tale of the wild speculations of these 
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times, and mourns that man could bind himself with the galling chains 
of error, when before him were the free fields, and the clear skies 
of truth. It was the time of the Eclectics, the Donatists, and the 
ravaging Circumcelliones ; and the dying influence of the Gnostic 
philosophy with its visionary systems, still infected the land. There 
were some who read the Word as it was given in its simplicity and 
sublimity, while many in their own wisdom searched for hidden 
meanings and mystic interpretations, and converted the beauty of 
truth into a dark wild labyrinth, where, lost amid the interminable in- 
tricacies, they wandered up and down “ seeking rest, but finding none,” 
with the fleeting shadowy forms of their own imagination about them, 
and nought but the dim torch light of their own invention and wis- 
dom to guide them through regions of darkness, unknown and unex- 
plored. Wild, visionary and unsatisfactory their knowledge ; 
for though God had given the Bible, they looked for his thoughts 
elsewhere, in their own fantastical systems. There were others 
who went abroad with the sword, and the fire brand, the Circumcel- 
liones, the soldiers ofthe Donatists who with the arm of violence 
ravaged the land. 

Thecla was an orphan, beneath an uncle’s care, and he was most 
revered among the modern Platonics for his peculiar revelations, and 
expositions ; revered for the very darkness of his interpretations, and 
the wonderful ingenuity and richness of a speculative mind that 
discovered and gathered its meanings and boasted manifestations of 
hidden truth, as freely and as fruitlessly, as the whirlwind the sand 
which it tosses in wreaths through the air. He had watched the 
progress of her young mind, and knew its fertility and strength: he 
looked at the tender shoot and thought of the noble tree that with its 
broad branches would grow beneath his care. When her mind had 
expanded and strengthened to maturity, he taught her carefully the 
scriptures, and her thoughts were wasted on the fruitless track that 
he pointed out. For years she wandered over its pages, wearied and 
unsatisfied. He had led her to look for the dark, the unrevealed ; 
and the simple, the beautiful was forgotten. Was it thus God had 
taught men to learn Him? Doubts came to that young mind thirsting 
for knowledge ; these might be phantoms—beautiful phantoms—she 
was chasing along the fabled stream of hidden knowledge. The fame 
of a neighbouring preacher, Julius Torquatus, a Roman, induced her 
to attend the small church over which he presided ; and she listened 
for the first time to the eloquence of Truth. ‘Truth, long veiled and 
clouded, had neyer before beamed upon her soul! O! with what 
joy, with what a flood of light it burst upon her ! like the dawn of the 
east to the tempest tossed mariner; like the free air and the blue 
skies to the chain worn prisoner freed! How gladly, how freely she 
drank of the. pellucid streams from the pure fountain! Each word 
was now resplendent with beauty and simplicity, for the mystic web 
she had learned to weave about it was gone. The eloquent Roman 
taught her—together they read the Word of Truth, and they loved 
Him who had brought them together, who in the hour of darkness and 
of gloom sent the star of hope to shine upon them. 

Bonds of earthly love, too, were woven about their hearts, 





Thecla, or the Nun of Thebais. 


CHAPTER II. 


“She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 

With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute-chords low, 
Had stilled his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d, 
As hope and joy ne’er knew.”—Hemans. 


The sky was red with the dawning light, when Thecla stood in the 
porch of the little church; and her heart was buoyant and glad, as 
her eye wandered over the scenery before her. It was at the time 
of the year when Egypt puts on her fairest dress. Over the scorched 
plain the sparkling wave of the Nile has rolled, and in the track of its 
ebbing tide it hath left—beauty. The Egyptians love thee, noble 
river, for thou art their life ; when all is dearth and dreariness, and 
the spirit of gloom is flying over the land, thou comest, bright river! 
with thy crested foam, and beauty springs up at the sound of thy 
voice ; the summer’s smile and the song of birds are with thee, and 
over the dreary desert thou flingest a robe of richness and verdure. 
When the rose hath faded from the cheek of pining beauty, how oft 
the first warm kiss of acknowledged love, hath brought bloom again 
to the pale face, rest to the burning heart, and lustre to the sorrow- 
dimmed eye; so thy wave-kissed lands, O Egypt! are blooming 
where the waters have sparkled over thee. ‘Thecla looked out upon a 
scene of loveliness. ‘The breeze of the morning was waking with 
its gentle breath, the verdure that bowed as it passed by. Afar 
rolled the Nile, its course traced by the luxuriance of its shores ; 
for life sprang up where the spray of the sacred river fell. And 
farther yet in the dim distance stood the Pyramids—emblems of 
labor and woe—where the God-forsaken Israelite toiled for the 
kingly pride of a sceptred man; aye, where thousands died to rear 
the massive walls of a monarch’s tomb. 

And Thecla’s heart was full of love—love to Him who spread 
these visions of beauty, and taught her to look to the Giver ; love 
for the glorious revelation of Truth; love to the noble being who 
stood by her side. Purer, brighter beings than those of earth, 
might have looked down with kindness and sympathy. Like the 
freshness and beauty of that sun-lighted landscape were their own 
thoughts. They looked down the vista of life, and it seemed a 
path of flowers beneath the foot, and arching shades above, with 
the music of birds. Why comest thou, Spirit of Sadness, to blight 
such,visions of bliss? Why cast thy mantle of gloom over the 
pathway of life ? 

They entered within the chapel, where a small congregation had 
assembled, and the voice of praise and prayer that arese fromits courts 
sounded sweetly on the morning air, And the youthful preacher now 
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gave a clear and lucid exposition of the great truths which he pre- 
sented, and now poured forth a strain of simple and touching eloquence, 
imparting to all his own fervor and enthusiasm. 

“Ha! rouse ye! Fly! fly! for they come, they are upon us; the 
Circumcelliones! fly !” gasped an old gray haired man, as he rushed 
in, breathless with haste, his white locks streaming and his eyes 
wildly glaring. ‘ Fly!” again he shouted, as he sank down paralysed 
with fear, “fly! for the sword and the brand are abroad.” ‘Then was 
heard the voice of weeping and wailing, and some cried wildly for 
help, shrieking as they wrung their hands in agony; while others 
stared vacantly with the cold glassy eye of despair—some rushed for 
the door, while others calmly and fearlessly rallied together. The 
voice of prayer too was mingling with that sudden uproar. There 
were mothers there with their infant babes clinging in affright ; there 
were bright eyed girls looking to the strong arm of youth for aid, and 
children crying in terror. ‘There were some who loved life better 
than these, but many thought it gain to die in defence of innocence 
and beauty, and they gathered in serried rank round those whose 
only stay was the nervous arm of protecting manhood. It was too 
late to escape the impending doom. 

Above all that tumult, there rose the voice of Julius, “fear not; the 
banner of the Lord Jehovah is waving over us. We will not fight 
except it be in defence of these our own loved ones. If the hand of © 
the destroyer come near them, then shall our cry be ‘ the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon.’” . 


* * 


The scorching rays of the noon-day sun were fiercely poured down 
upon the shrinking land, but fiercer burned the fires kindled by the 
hands of raging fanaticism. ‘The lurid smoke rose slowly in huge 
piles, and the flame flashed pale in the strong sunlight, or flickering 
about a wreath of heavy smoke, leaped heavenward. Sacrilegious 
hands had kindled the flames that were winding about those falling 
pillars, and stained those holy courts with innocent blood. The fire 
and the sword had done their work. ‘That burning house had become 
the funeral pyre of many, and around about it lay the dead and the 
dying. ‘There too was stretched the body of the faithful Julius, cold 
and dead; the eye that but an hour before flashed with the light of 
life, was glazed in death; on the noble brow that majesty had stamped 
with her s signet stood the d amps of the grave, and the long dark hair 
was matted with his own life’s blooé. There was one there who bent 
over him with a cheek as balla and an eye as cold and death-like as 
his own. 

O! what a priceless boon is woman’s love! Hath it passed away 
from the earth? Is it a vision hailed in the dreamer’s thoughts? In 
this cold, weary world, the wanderer sometimes sees the star of 
her love through the dark clouds beaming brightly, and he lives in 
its light. When it is gone what is life to him ? 
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CHAPTER IlIl. 


“ A still sad life was thine !---long years 
With tasks ungurdon’d fraught, 
Deep, quiet love, submissive tears, 
Vigils of anxious thought. 


Over thine orphan head, 
The storm hath swept as o’er a willow’s bough : 
Come to thy Father! it is finish’d now, 

Thy tears have all been shed.”---Hemans. 


Night hung with her gloomy pall over the city of Thebais. Ina 
narrow street that ran through the eastern part of the city stood a 
large building of plain unostentatious appearance. In one of its 
apartments sat a female clad in the habiliments of wo. The pale 
lofty brow, care-worn, where thought and sorrow had left their burn- 
ing traces, spoke in more mournful accents than dress or outward 
show. The face too was thin; all the freshness and bloom of youth 
had fled ; and though beauty still lingered there, it pressed with sigh- 
ing lips the cheek where once it lived. Time had passed by her, not 
calm and bright as with the balmy breath of the summer wind, but 
with the cold and dreary blasts of the winter. ‘There was a mingling 
of white with the long black hair, and the flush of the grave was in 
the faded cheek. Yet there was beauty in the glance of that dimmed 
eye, for the light of that hope which looketh beyond the grave beamed 
faintly there. Ay! and beauty had thrown sweetness and gentleness 
over that countenance though it rested there like a shadow. Every 
thing around her was in unison; no gorgeous furniture to smile and 
mock while the heart was breaking, no glare of light to laugh at the 
gloom of the spirit. The room was large, and the naked walls 
stretched ‘heir long dark arms to a frowning ceiling. A small iron 
lamp shed around a dim and wavering light. A low table stood be- 
fore her with rolls of parchment, from one of which she seemed to be 
transcribing with great care and precision. Years had passed by 
since she came from the world, joyless to her, to seek in retirement, 
peace. Even in these early days there were convents. Seclusion 
had become associated with ideas of happiness and exalted piety, and 
many were the monks of these times. Some wandered in burning 
deserts, and over sterile mountains in solitude, enduring every 
hardship and fatigue, while others assembled in monasteries 
and conformed to common rules. Desire of attainment in holiness in- 
duced some, and ambition with a thousand sensual motives led others 
to the lives of ascetics. She had come in purity of motive, known for 
her piety and benevolence. For years she had sat at that table; day 
after day she had bent over the parchment, tracing characters. Curi- 
osity sought, and when baffled, laughed her to scorn, but still with 
untiring zeal, she labored on steadily, perseveringly. 
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The door of the room slowly opened, and a lady similarly habited 
entered, and seating herself by the table, in a low sweet voice—the 
voice of sympathy and love—she spoke ; “ come sister, cease thy work 
awhile, and talk with me; the hand of death is on thee, why labor 
thus?” , ' 

“Why callit labor? Life with its pleasures is not for me—sister, 
you know there is no rest here, our hopes are in heaven.” 

“ But are you nothing to me ; the voice of your love has often cheer- 
ed me in the hour of gloom, with you I have found sympathy, and will 
you die andleave me desolate? Come, dearest, put away your work, 
for the morning light will soon be here.” 

“Sister, I know that death is hovering over me, yet I shall have 
strength to complete my labors here ;” and she smiled as she pointed 
to the results of her toil; ‘yes, that finished and I am ready to go, 
for long since I have done withearth. My portion here has been sor- 
row and wo, but I would not murmur—my rest will be the sweeter ; 
and, now, sister leave me, I cannot sleep to-night, and I may do much 
ere the dawn.” 

A few months passed by, and the once beautiful, of blasted hopes 
and ruined love, was laid in the cold grave. No wild flowers bloom- 
ed over the lowly place where they laid her ; no tombstone told where 
the body of the humble, the unknown nun was slumbering. ‘There 
was but one who knew her history, and she wept for her in silence. 
Her manuscripts, the labor of years, were given to the convent, where 
she had found a home; and when she was forgottefi, they were 
guarded a precious treasure on the shelves of a cloistered library. 








CHAPTER IV. 





“ The hov’ring winds on downy wings shall wait around, 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound.”---ConerEve. 


——e 


Time with swift wing has swept over the earth. Ten centuries 
have flown still and noiselessly by, and mighty changes and revolu- 
tions they have brought in their flight. There rolls along the same 
majestic Nile, flinging his spray over the parched lips of the suffering 
land. There is the same burning sun, and the heaving sand of the 
desert wave ; and there stand unharmed by the flight of time, and the 
mouldering touch of ages, still those emblems of pride and folly, in 
majestic grandeur, looming forth like some mountain isle of the sea. 
But the name of the Christian hath passed away fromthe land. Over 
the place where the knee bowed to Jehovah, sweeps the turbaned 
Turk ; the flash of the cimeter is there, and the wing-hoofed steeds of 
the desert careér over the land, in the pomp and panoply of war, 
where once ruled the Prince of Peace. The name of the false pro- 
phet waves proudly in the Islam banner, and the rays of the morning 
sun are flung back in scorn from the gilded crescent. And Mosque 


with dome and minaret stand on the ruins of the church of the 
Messiah. 
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It was the spring-time of the year, sixteen hundred and twenty- 
eight. In one of the more retired streets of the city of Constantino- 
ple stood the house of the venerable Patriarch, Cyril Lucar. He was 
a man of profound erudition. He had travelled far and learned much 
during a long life of diligent study, and as time whitened his flowing 
hair, it brought to his mind strength and wisdom. He was well vers- 
ed in the literature of various languages, and his intellect of great 
natural abilities, had been disciplined in the severe school of philos- 
ophy, and had been stored too, with rich garniture gathered in the 
thorny paths that lead to the fountain of intellectual life. He was sit- 
ting before his table writing; ever and anon lifting his head to the 
gentle breeze that came through the open lattice and sported with his 
gray locks. “Ha! thou bringest glad thoughts of the sunny days of 
my native Crete, and the bright skies that hang over the seven-hilled 
city ;” and he gazed around his room, upon his library with its rare 
collection of the most valuable manuscripts of the age, which, with the 
zeal and spirit of an enthusiastic antiquarian he had gathered at great 
expense, both of money and of toil ; and then again he looked through 
the open window—* How little like thee, Venice, where I learned to 
love pleasures such as these afford.” 

A servant threw open the door and announced Sir Thomas Roe. 

‘Good morning, my lord, I scarcely expected you so early, but your 
presence is ever welcome,” said the Patriarch as he rose with dignity 
and grace to receive the baronet; “I was just finishing my letter to 
his majesty the king. But it almost repents me of my hasty promise, 
my lord, for I am giving away the choicest and most cherished treas- 
ure I ever possessed—it is the most ancient of all these manuscripts ;” 
and as he spake, he unlocked the doors of a small case, revealing to 
view many an old scroll of dark and dingy hue, many a time-worn 
parchment, whose claim to antiquity was undoubted, if its merits should 
be judged by the soiled and dusky appearance ofits time-sullied rolls. 
The patriarch took down one that had a place apportioned to itself, 
and removing carefully the envelopes, exhibited it to his visitor. 
“This, my lord, is the most correct copy of the Septuagint, the Alex- 
andrian copy. It was transcribed by a noble Egyptian woman of the 
name of Thecla, who spent years in its accomplishment. It is exe- 
cuted with the most beautiful accuracy and neatness. ‘Ten centuries 
have passed, my lord, since this was written, and you will feel how 
endeared it is to me, when I relate the touching incidents that led a 
woman, so many ages ago to devote her life to its transcription.” And 
he sat down, and in a simple, eloquent strain sketched to his atten- 
tive hearer the facts already known to the reader. When the Patri- 
arch had ended his recital, he handed the manuscript to Sir Thomas 
Roe, accompanying it with a letter to King Charles the first, to whom 
he had presented it. “ Tell the king, my lord, that Cyril Lucar has 
given him a treasure, all his wealth could not procure.” 

* * * * * * * * 


A few years passed on in their silent flight, and the rude waves 
tossed the body of Cyril Lucar upon a rocky shore. His avowed at- 
tachment to the Reformed Church caused him many bitter enemies. 
His character was impeached before the Sultan Morad. The signal 
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went forth, and the learned, the revered Patriarch died by the bow- 
string of a tyrant, and his body was hurled in the wave over which 
they strangled him, 
She who wrote, and he who preserved the priceless work, have 
: slumbered long in death. ‘Their dust is scattered by the wind, and 
r the foot of the traveller perchance treads over the spot where they 
were laid. But their names live. ‘Tradition with her thousand 
voices hath told of Thecla the Nun, who died in her labor of love, 
: that grateful posterity might read the pure word of a revealed 
! God; and memory shall strike anew the notes of praise that tradition 
hath waked, and future ages shall echo the same thrilling notes with 
a voice of joy and love. 





THE CALL. 


PICTURE OF A QUEEN KNEELING NEAR A STATUE. 


‘*Praeterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum, 
Conjugis antiqui. 

Hiac exaudiri voces et verba vocantis. 

Visa viri.”—VirRelL, 






Was it a dream? or did her name sound clear, 
From those cold chiselled lips? Hath marble broken 
The silence of full many a weary year! 
Hath buried faith unloosed its chain and spoken ? 
Darkly the funeral wreath 
Those statue temples pressed, 
And more than the fixed chill of death, 
Each lineament possessed. 






Yet mournfully and sternly clear her name 
Seemed whispered through the midnight stillness, where 
Mid scattered wreaths and lamps of incense flame, 
She knelt alone—unmasked in her despair— 

Too highly wrought for tears, 

Low drooped her beating brow— 

Thou might’st have saved in other years, 

Strange voice! Why call her now? 





Too late thy low reproach—she broke the chain 
Of vows that bound her to her dead, and gave 
Her whole deep soul to one illusion vain— 
An ocean with the sun on every wave— 
One moment—then she stood 
With pale revenge and fear, 
Each pulse a heart of fiery blood, 
The mystic voice to hear ! 


She heard—and flung aside her heavy crown, 
And wrapped her in a regal robe of flame, 
While through dim ages breathed, melodious down, 
Struck from a master lyre, we know her name. 







ATHENAE. 






























Metaphysical Fragments. 


METAPHYSICAL FRAGMENTS. 





NUMBER TWO. 





THE RELATIONS OF MATTER TO THE SPIRIT OF MAN. 


We have gazed on Nature in her progressive formations, and 
beheld the Infinite Mind embodying itself—God becoming objec- 
tive to his intelligent creatures. We have contemplated these for- 
mations developing their nature, and attaining the end of their being ; 
and loved the revealed mind and heart of God. 

We have passed along the chain of second causes till we arrived 
at the First. He was alone in eternity. Happy in himself—happy 
in the blessed society of the Trinity. Our earth existed in states of 
his mind and heart, He purposed to create—to create for the sake 
of intelligent creatures to whom he could reveal himself. To accom- 
plish this end, matter arose from nought, and was moulded into the 
multiplied formations of earth and heaven, as the medium of his reve- 
lations. 

We have seen that He cannot reveal himself directly to his crea- 
tures, so as to communicate truth. It is true, He ean act directly 
upon them ; but this action only produces an emotion by which, and 
a necessary, consequent desire, He is known as the unknown cause 
of this emotion. Hence the necessity of a passive medium. Matter 
and its formations, as the medium of the revelations of mind to mind. 
This view is corroborated by the united voice of tradition and Scrip- 
ture. And why should we reject the instruction of this voice ?- Why, 
when we receive the axiom that the mind of man can know nothing 
but what exists, or what has been suggested by something that does 
exist ? 

Prophecy was given through a medium. Why, if a medium was 
not absolutely necessary? ‘The fact that a medium was used, is at 
least presumptive evidence that it was the only way. ‘The scenes 
passed before the eye of the mind as a revolving panorama, and made 
their impressions. Hence the prophetic names. Thus nabhiais one 
who utters oracles in view of the impressions produced by the em- 
bodied events of the future. The prophet is supposed to be passive. 
The events throng upon his heart till it is filled with their inspiration 
—and then, like a fountain, it gushes forth in the impassioned rap- 
tures of inspiration. But we should not overlook the truth, that dur- 
ing the action of the objective upon the heart of the prophet, there was 
also a direct action, exciting and sustaining a proper emotion. Thus 
roe, the most ancient name of the prophet, signifies one who sees as 
if with the sensible eye, the revealed and embodied scenes. They 
passed before him in vision, clothed in the habit and drapery of the 
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actual, wearing the characteristics and fulfilling the relations of real 
existence. ‘Thus hhoze, is one who beholds with the mental eye, as 
in imagination, or in a figure of personification. 

In harmony with this, the Scriptures speak of a hidden and revealed 
God. He dwelleth in light unapproachable. The only-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him. He hath 
exegeticised—he hath brought him forth into objective existence. 
Thus the numen of the Latins, and the éao of the Greeks, relate to 
the revealed God. The traditions and worship of all nations are full 
of this distinction. It is the basis of their worship. The revealed is 
distinguished from the invisible Jehovah. Thus on the Saitic temple 
of Isis is written, éyd eins ro yeyovds kai ius kat éodpevov. A eautiful paraphrase 
of the word Jehovah. Again: “I am he who has been, is, and always 
shall be; and no one hath drawn aside my veil.” ‘This is the voice 
of the nations of the earth. 

This view is full of loveliness to the spirit of man. It represents 
God coming forth from inaccessible light, and creating a world of 
matter in order that he may reveal himself to his intelligent creatures. 
It represents him as akind Father, inventing a way by which he may 
correspond with his children—they with him—and with one another. 
God then creates, and uses matter to construct the states of hig mind, 
and embody the feelings of his heart. 

Now, there may be, and there are, different degrees of clearness in 
his revelations. His revelations in a plant are not so clear as his 
revelations in man. The eye is richer in design than the moss of the 
silken rose-bud. His revelations in the human body are not so clear 
as his revelations in the spirit. ‘The impulses of the appetites do not 
speak the heart of God so clearly as the tremulous pulsations of re- 
tiring love. In the body, there is mind and heart revealed; but in 
the spirit, they possess moral character. 

But it is possible for God to make a clearer revelation of himself. 
We cannot suppose that these revelations have exhausted the re- 
sources of his power and wisdom; and if they have not, neither can 
we suppose that his love is wearied in making known itself to ador- 
ing creatures. He is the Father of our spirits. Why should he be 
content to reveal himself in hieroglyphics? Why converse geomet- 
rically to those who know nothing of numbers; or philosophically, 
to those who have scarcely begun to make observations? Why not 
come forth, and like a kind Father, condescend to lisp his will, in the 
language of his children? This is reasonable, when we remember 
that we were created for his glory—that glory is manifested excel- 
lence, and that in proportion to the clearness of his revelations, will 

we be able to glorify him. 

It is possible, then—it is probable—yea, it is to be expected, that 
God will make a clearer revelation of himself than that through irra- 
tional matter ; yea, than that through our own consciousness. 

A father, who should fill his house with the works of his hands, and 
a volume with the thoughts, feelings, and purposes of his heart, for 
his children to see and contemplate in his absence, does much. But 
he can do more. These works—this volume—are the embodied mind 
and heart of the father; but they are not the father. ‘They reveal 
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and keep him before the mind. They are not like the children. There 
is no direct sympathy. Let the father return. Let the same thoughts, 
feelings, and purposes, fall from a tongue like theirs—in tones that 
they are accustomed to use, and there is perfect sympathy. The 
states of his mind and heart are infused into their spirits, and be- 
come their own. 

It isso with God. His works are full of him. But he—where is 
he? They are only -his embodied states. Let him come nearer. 
Let the same states of mind and heart that are embodied in the form- 
ations of matter, be uttered by lips like ours, and fall on our ears in 
tones that we are wont to hear, and God is perfectly revealed. 

But such a revelation demands an assumption of human nature. Is 
this impossible? How? The infinity of his perfections makes it 
probable—yea, to be expected. Nor is it very mysterious. He who 
can act directly upon the heart, can unite himself to it. He who 
made the mind, and gave laws to its powers, can reveal himself through 
the exercises of these powers, so that the revelation will be one with 
the human, or may transcend it. Is this mysterious? Behold the 
same mystery in the union of the spirit with the animal soul. But 
such a revelation has been made. Behold it in the person of 
Christ ! 

We now proceed to the finite spirit. What is the relation of 
matter to it? It exists; and there is an objective world. How can 
it affect the finite spirit, so as to reveal to it the embodied states of 
the infinite mind? or how can the finite spirit discover the infinite in 
the objective world? The states are embodied in the formations of 
matter. ‘To discover these states, we must perceive the forms in 
which they are embodied, just as we must discover the lines and an- 
gles of a proportion, in order to discover the proposition itself—in or- 
der to discover the intellectual states as they exist objectively. The 
lines and angles are the materials—their positions, the elements, and 
their perceptions, the condition of arriving at the proposition, which 
is a judgment. ‘Thus, matter is the material—its formations, their 
nature and end, the elements ; and their discovery, the condition on 
which we arrive at truth, which is the identity of the objective and 
subjective. But how are the material formations preserved? ‘They 
cannot affect directly the spirit; for as material and animal, they can 
act only according to material and animal laws, and affect objects 
and beings of corresponding susceptibility. But the spirit has no 
such susceptibility, and consequently cannot be affected by the exter- 
nal or objective world. 

Neither can the finite spirit affect directly the external, and discov- 
er God in his objective existence. There is not a corresponding 
adaptation between the material world and the spirit. But there is a 
greater difficulty. The finite spirit cannot, except on conditions, be- 
gin and perpetuate action. ‘To suppose it can, is to suppose it moved 
by some feeling. But feeling implies an object; and by the nature 
of the case, there is none, But it may be said, that the Infinite Mind 
can act directly upon the finite, and thus give the condition on which 
it may affect the external, and discover the Infinite Mind through its 
objective existence. We answer, no. We have shown that God 
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can act directly upon the finite spirit, and produce an emotion—and 
only an emotion. But there is no condition here, by which the finite 
spirit can act directly or indirectly upon the external. An emotion is 
excited. Itis perceived. It is followed by desire, which appears to 
be the reaction or craving of our nature, arising from the subsidence 
of the emotion. This is perceived ; and with it, the me, and the not 
me—a judgment which refers the emotion to an external cause. If 
so, how baseless is the fabric of idealism! A medium between the 
finite spirit and the external, is necessary—a medium of such a nature 
as to affect and to be affected by the external world. This medium 
is the body; so that we see that matter, as it exists in the exter- 
nal world, is related to the finite spirit, as the material in which mind 
is embodied, and the elements and conditions by which it may be 
: known. And matter, as existing in the body, as the means and instru- 
f ment by which it is affected and affects, and the conditions upon 
, which it knows and is known. The body demands our attention. 
How is the spirit called into action? We have an objective world 
—a medium and a finite spirit. How does the world pass into the 
spirit and affect it? How does the spirit pass out to and affect the 
world ? 

The external acts upon the senses. Sensation arises, which is a 
state of the animal soul. Its nature is pleasurable or painful. It is 
followed by a propensity, or its contrary. The former inclines the 
animal nature to the exciting object. The latter disinclinesit. Sen- 
sation and propensity are like action and reaction. It isa law of ani- 
mal being, and may be seen in instincts. I have seen it beautifully 
developed by a spider. But all this has taken place in the animal 
soul ; and that before there was any definite or well-defined develop- 
ment of the spirit. This is clear to the observer of the infancy of 
children. 

But the spirit is not unaffected. Sensation in the animal nature 
was followed by an emotion in the spiritual ; and propensity in the 
animal, by a desire in the spiritual. Thus the animal is developed 
before the spiritual, and is literally and emphatically the pedagogue 
of the spirit, calling it from its seclusion and solitude, and léading 
it forth to the school of Nature, to study God in his objective ex- 
istence. 

Thus we see that knowledge enters by the sensibilities (the heart ;) 
and these are developed by the body. Hence the relation of the body 
to the spirit is manifest. It is the means of exciting emotions and 
calling out desires. Without it, the mind would remain for ever in 
the solitude of absolute seclusion and inactivity, unless touched by 
the Spirit of God, having the capacity to act and perpetuate action, 
but only on the condition of an objective. 

But we are dependent on the body, not only for exciting emotions 
and calling out desires, but also for their expressions, and the reve- 
lations of their nature to ourselves and to others. In the pure spirit 
there are emotion and desire. These are the original elements of all 
passions. But what are they tothe Spirit? A pleasurable ora pain- 
ful emotion, and an instinctive shrinking or longing for the exciting 
object—for the unknown cause. They are the objects of perception, 
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and when compared with the inactive or unsatisfied state of the heart, 
become the condition of a judgment. This perception and judgment 
only give the ideas of pleasure and pain, and their reference to an 
unknown Cause. Whence arises expression, for there is none in the 
pure spirit?) Whence the varied forms of the passions? Inthe body. 
To it we owe all the mixed or imaginative emotions. This is clear 
from the preceding remarks, and may be made clearer to one who will 
take the pleasure of analyzing any of his passions. 

Every passion has its symbols—its expression. Who is ignorant 
of the meaning of the curling lip, the reclining head, the glaring eye, 
the coloring cheek, and all the other varied forms and degrees of ex- 
pression? But these arise fromthe body. To the body we owe the 
warmth and drapery of poetry, the interest of romance, and the forms 
and developments which convert the figures of the canvass into 
living beings. 

The poetry of speaking eyes, of parting lips, of trembling pres- 
sures of the hand, the joyful or the sad embrace, infusing or extracting 
life, and telling more than words; the salutation and the kiss, by 
which the feverish lip, so often the instrument of feelings breathed in 
words, becomes the medium of the actual touch of souls; and all the 
other forms of gesture, tone, and action, are sweet expressions. 

But what are all these forms to the pure spirit? A calm emotion, 
and a longing to repose in the desirable object. But educated by the 
body. Co-existing with the sensations and propensities of the animal 
soul, and revealing themselves through it, and modified in their de- 
velopment by the laws and relations of the nervous and muscular sys- 
tems: the sanguineous, bilious, melancholic, phlegmatic, and nervous 
temperaments. They assume all the beauty and variety of expres- 
sions which reveal our feelings in view of persons and things, form- 
ing the bonds of attachment and society, weaving the web of earthly 
felicity, and thus becoming at once the poetry and the soul of life. 
Thus a simple emotion and a desire, the original states of the pure 
spiritual sensibilities, co-existing with the intellectual, and revealed 
through the body, become a language of living hieroglyphics, full of 
thought and feeling. It is universal and unique. 

But there are other relations and uses which the bedy sustains to 
the spirit. Expressions are not sufficient to reveal its feelings. Tones 
are necessary. But what, or who will produce them? ‘The tongue 
is ready; but where is the producing cause? It is not in the pure 
spirit. How, or by what intuition could it know what sense—what 
muscle to act upon? Why point the ear and not the eye ; or the sense 
of touch and not smelling? The nerves, we have seen, are the gov- 
erning instruments of expression, from the smile to the anger-tossed 
countenance—to the last agonies of life. Is it not so intones ? When 
the infant first struggles for breath—man is recovering from suffoca- 
tion, or laboring to unbosom himself—to give utterance to an oppress- 
ed or swelling heart; the nerves, muscles, lungs, and heart, are ne- 
cessarily called into exercise, and tones are uttered. This utterance 
is but the effect of the struggles of Nature to relieve herself from op- 
pression, or her efforts to reveal her joy. ‘The involuntary sigh, the 
prevalence of interjections in the language of children, and barbarous 
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nations—the groans or exultings of the vanquished and the victor— 
the universality of some words and their sameness of sounds, as mo- 
ther and father, are abundant proof. 

When a sound is thus instinctively and necessarily given forth, 
we arereii¢ved. The load of sorrows is made lighter, and the sweil- 
ings of joy are diffused. This is a ground of repetition. Hence habit 
is formed. Hence that sound is associated with the state which gave 
it utterance, and becomes its symbol. Thus the dove finds relief in its 
cooing ; and the sorrowing in the sigh, the groan, and the internal and 
external notes of sadness. ‘“ Wherefore my bowels harp-like shall 
sound for Moab.” Isa. xvi. 11. This is abundantly confirmed by the 
structure and primary meaning of the ancient languages, particularly 
the Hebrew. 

If these remarks are correct, they throw some light on that mooted 
question, the origin of languages. We have seen that God can act 
directly on our nature and excite emotions. These emotions, from 
the very nature of our constitution, will express themselves in sounds. 
These sounds become associated with the state, if it is supreme in 
our thoughts—and with the object, if itis supreme. Thus we have 
states, things and sounds, or words. ‘These are perceptions, the ele- 
ments of language. They are also conditions of judgments ; and thus 
lead to relations—to a language. 

We pass now to the consideration of our passions, in their revela- 
tions to ourselves. How are they known? We have seen that the 
pure spirit can have an emotion and a desire, or its contrary. These 
may be the objects of perceptions and the conditions of judgment. 
But what is known? A pleasurable or painful emotion; a shrinking 
from, or a tendency to repose in the exciting object. 

The body is the place of their clear, varied, and definite revelations. 
It is to them and our mind, what matter and its formations are to God. 
Then they become objective, and are contemplated. This may be il- 
lustrated by experience and consciousness. But I pass to languages, 
and select the Hebrew. 

The Jew contemplates cheerfulness under the figure of light. Thus 
balag signifies to shine, to emit light like the dawn. How expressive ! 
Joy appears in many forms. From cheerfulness, it passes to the shout 
of triumph. Sorrow is expressed by pain orlanguor of body. Thus 
caah expresses the weakness about the diaphragm. Love is expressed 
by breathing, or by the warmth of the heart. Thus aahabh signifies to 
breathe after, and arises from the excited sanguineous temperament. 
‘Thus rahham expresses the cherishing and warming glow of the heart in 
love. We cherish, press to the bosom from the reaction of the swell- 
ing of the breast, and the warmth arises from the increased aetion of 
the blood in giving out a larger quantity of free coloric. We might 
extend these illustrations to all the passions, but these are sufficient. 
The body sustains an interesting relation to the spirit. It is the in- 
strument by which it contemplates God in his objective revelations. 
It excites emotions and developes desires. It gives expression to the 
passions, in actions, gestures and tones. In the body, the subjective 
motions become objective, and are contemplated. C, 





The Forest-Tree. 


THE FOREST-TREE. 


We sat by the water’s side; 
Where the tiny waves flung their spray in glee, 
"Neath the spreading boughs of a forest tree, 
That stoop’d to the rippling tide. 


There the smiling moonbeams bright, 
Through the foliage stray with their quivering gleam, 
With a kiss they seek for the purling stream; 

And clothe it with silvery light. 


There came the song of the bird ; 
There were sweeter notes, and a wilder tone, 
As she sang to me by that stream alone ; 
And all things else unheard. 


The moonlight through roofs of green, 
Was stealing along with a glad delight, 
To seek for its love in the crests so white, 
That danced in its silvery sheen. 


There were brighter rays for me ; 
From her eye they came with a sunny flash, 
Or in tremblings stole from the dark eye-lash ; 
No other light could I see, 


All joy from my heart had flown ; 
Though the star-wreathed skies were smiling above, 
And all around me was breathing love, 

Still I was in sorrow alone. 


O! blest be that forest-tree ; 
Though hopeless I spoke in a trembling strain, 
A low voice murmur’d kind words again ; 
; There was life in those words to me. 


Visions of sadness no more ; 

No thought was there in her spirit’s shrine, 

But the heart’s fond love that was wholly mine ; 
O! the spell of sorrow was o’er. 


That moon shines ever fair ; 
And the voice of waves, and the song of birds, 
Are mingled with tones, and the whisper’d words, 
Of those that are roaming there. 


Our haunt ’s by that forest-tree ; 
And the moonbeams watch on the sparkling wave, 
The shadowy-forms that their own light gave, 
Of those that are roving free. 
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OLD PETER, THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


oe 


“The master of superstition is the people, and in all superstition wise men fol- 

low fools ; and arguments are fitted to practice in a reversed order. ....... 
y There is a superstition in avoiding superstition, when men think to do best if they 
go farthest from the superstition, formerly received.” —Francis Bacon. 



































Historians tell us, that gross barbarism is by no means necessary 
to the growth and prevalence of superstition among the people. The 
pages of Gibbon, which present a most vivid picture of the decline of 
the Roman empire, show us how far less superstitious were the hordes 
of the Goths, the Huns, and other barbarians who overran the empire, 
than the enlightened, but effeminate Romans. The careful observer 
of mankind will not fail to perceive a striking similarity in strong 
minds, placed in the opposite conditions of abject ignorance and high 
cultivation. The one looks forth upon the magnificent world, and 
sees every where around him things which he cannot explain or com- 
prehend. They are beautiful to his eye—they are agreeable to his 
taste, and they minister in almost endless forms, to his natural wants. 
They are present, and tangible; but howthey came, who placed them 
here, are to him mysteries inexplicable. He notes the changes of days, 
and nights, and seasons—but why the rising and setting of the sun, moon 
and stars, the gathering of the clouds, and the flashing of strange light 
amid the deafening roar of the tempest, he knows not, and does not 
trouble himself to inquire. He understands no more than the veriest 
child of all he sees—he knows no fear—and to him, “ignorance is 
bliss.” The learned man may arrive at a similar state of feeling, from 
the very opposite causes, that he can explain the great laws of nature, 
and, with the help of Revelation, 


“ Look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 





It is in the intermediate stage of human progress, that credulity comes 
in to sharpen the instinct and arouse the passions. \When a man be- 
gins to think, he sees his utter feebleness. He becomes anxious 
about the future, his heart pants for some insight into mysteries which 
are beyond his reach; and hence his natural attempts to investigate 
those hidden causes upon which he supposes the events of the future 
to depend. To this passion of the human heart, may doubtless be 
traced the origin of the popular belief in divination, astrology, alche- 
my, magic and witchcraft, and very possibly those improvements 
upon all the others, dignified by the names of Phrenology and Animal 
Magnetism. 

That there are multitudes in the present day who believe in omens 
and supernatural warnings of events to come, and who believe also 
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in witchcraft and astrology, is not to be doubted. And that there 
should be found among the present generation of learned men, num- 
bers who are wasting the midnight oil in diving into the mysteries of 
Mesmerism, or that other bottomless absurdity, Phrenology, is not to 
be wondered at. Godwin, in his Lives of the Necromancers of old, 
says that “there were numbers of men who were endowed with the 
highest powers of human intellect, such as, if they had they lived 
in these times, would have aspired to eminence in the exact sciences 
—to the loftiest flights of the imagination—or the discovery of means 
by which the institutions of society might be rendered more beneficial 
and faultless—at that time wasted the midnight oil in endeavoring to 


trace the occult qualities and motives of things, to render invisible - 


spirits subject to their command, amd to effect those wonders, of 
which they deemed themselves to have a dim conception, but which 
more rational views of nature have taught us to regard as beyond our 
power to effect.” 

The ancients had their colleges of augurs, who could predict the 
issue of a battle, or the fate of an empire, by observing the entrails of 
animals slain for sacrifice, or the sounds and circumstances attending 
the flight of birds. Among some of the tribes of Indians now inhabit- 
ing this continent, may be traced similar customs preparatory to their 
hunting and warlike expeditions. And it will not be too much to 
affirm, that a tinge of the same superstition exists even now amongst 
our most enlightened communities ; in numberless little observances, 
as well as in the pleasant farce so often performed, amid the social 
circle, of attempting to ¢ell fortunes, by inspecting, not the entrails of 
animals, but the palm of the hand, or the sediment at the bottom of a 
tea-cup. 

ForTUNE TELLING, by inspecting the various lines in the palm of 
the hand, has been known in all ages of the world, and is doubtless at 
this very moment being practised in many a retired hamlet in this 
State. Nay, in this proud metropolis, there is more than one myste- 
rious threshold over which the sons and daughters of the rich and 
the poor, though they might blush to own it, have oft times passed to 
hear “the response of the oracle.” ‘The last specimen I ever saw 
of what was believed to be the genuine race of furtune-tellers, died 
some forty years ago in a lonely hut situated under one of the beet- 
ling cliffs of the Ragged Mountains. For many years he had been 
accounted a “ fortune-teller.”. He was a tall, gaunt, gray-headed old 
man, who generally made an annual round among the neighboring 
settlements, and whenever he appeared, invariably set the village in 
an uproar. He was usually clad in the skins of animals he had him- 
self slain, curiously dressed and fantastically wrought together—and 
he walked with a cane twisted like the wand of Mercury, upon the 
top of which he had carved and appropriately colored the head of a 
serpent. This old man, laboring probably under a species of insanity 
which led to his singular mode of life, was remarkably attached to 
animals of the brute creation. He understood their diseases and re- 
lieved them. He was a man of few words, except to children, of 
whom he was fond, especially those who treated him with kindness. 
His fare was simple, and water was his only drink—and that circum- 
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stance alone was enough, among a community of tipplers, to confirm 
the general belief that he was a wizard. 

This old man told fortunes by inspecting the palm of the hand. 
And whenever it was noised about that “Old Peter, the fortune- 
teller,” was coming, there was as much bustle as could well be got up 
in a little village. The boys ran, shouted, and clapped their hands. 
The girls hurriedly left their spinning wheels and looms to brush up 
their ringlets, and put on their new aprons, and sweetest smiles, with 
which to welcome the terrible old man who was to tell their fortunes ' 
The married folks, as their fortunes, whether for good or ill, were 
generally made, contented themselves in making merry with the 
young damsels, their daughters—while the old fortune-teller, calmly 
and quietly inspecting each line in their trembling hands, would slyly 
tell them just so much about the gay, good-looking, rich or distin- 
guished young man whom he was wizard enough to suppose might 
be in their thoughts, as would enable their excited imaginations to fill 
up the rest of the picture. How often have I seen the trembling girl, 
her face flushed with the crimson of excitement, and heart beating so 
that you could almost hear its throbbings, submitting her hand to the 
inspection of Old Peter. How buoyant the step, how cheerful the 
brow of the fair one, when the response of the oracle was favorable ! 
How pale, how silent, and abstracted, when otherwise ! 

But, in justice to Old Peter, it should be told, that he was usually 
kind-hearted ; and nearly all the young ladies whose fortunes he told, 
were sure to have the handsomest and best husbands in the world— 
and his predictions were no doubt generally true, as every lady’s hus- 
band is, or ought to be, to her, the very best husband in all the world. 

There were men in those days who were so stupid that they could 
not be made to believe in witchcraft or fortune-telling, just as there 
are now other men who sneer at the “sciences” of phrenology and 
animal magnetism. One circumstance, however, occurred toward the 
close of the peregrinations of Peter, that put to a severe test the firm- 
ness of those who disbelieved in his fortune- telling powers. ‘There 
lived on one of the bleak hills of a small town at the North, a worthy 
family, in which were four daughters. They grew up in health and 
loveliness. Industry was a pleasure to them; and while it deepen- 
ed the roses of their cheeks, it comforted the home of their childhood. 
Some thirty years ago commenced in that neighborhood, a great re- 
vival among a set who esteemed themselves new-lights, and called 
themselves “ free-willers.” An unlettered, but mos: eloquent man, 
had preached in the village to a few disciples of the new sect; and 
so stirring was his oratory—so vehement were his gestures and voice 
—and so absorbed was he in his subject, as, Whitfield-like, he occa- 
sionally lifted his gaze upward, and in the most solemn strain, ad- 
dressed himself as if to the angels of heaven,—that those who heard 
him were electrified and deeply moved. Numbers were immediately 
converted to the faith of the new preacher, as he went ubout from 
house to house, holding meetings on every evening, and far into the 
night, in rooms crowded almost to suffocation. The excitement be- 
came so great, that for weeks all business was suspended. The 
preacher was in the habit of pausing occasionally in the midst of 
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his discourses, and addressing himself personally to some one in the 
room—always in language the most respectful and affecting, imploring 
them instantly to embrace the offered pardon and means of redemption, 
or they were lost forever—now dwelling in the most rapturous strains 
upon the glory and happiness of heaven; and, at the next moment, 
painting, as if in words of flame, the horrors of that place of punish- 
ment whose fires are eternal! The effect of these appeals were pro- 
digious—hundreds became converts to the new faith, and the excite- 
ment for a year or two spread far and wide. 
* * * * * * x * 


The old man Peter observed these extraordinary meetings and ex- 
citements among the “free-willers,” and shook his head whenever 
inquired of for his opinions. The father of the family | have men- 
tioned became an elder of the sect, and his daughters, one by one, 
embraced the new faith. After a time, the fortune-teller, in going his 
accustomed rounds, called at their house. ‘The father and daughters 
addressed him earnestly and affectionately, begging him to renounce 
what they believed to be his league with the devil, and they prayed 
for him long and with fervency, The old man remained unmoved, 
except as he rose to depart, and bade them, one by one, farewell, his 
voice trembled as he added—*“ I shall never see you more. Before 
another year rolls round, the narrow house will be the resting place 
of you all!” The old fortune-teller retired to his dwelling at the foot 
of the mountains ; and one by one the Elder’s daughters fell victims 
to consumption within a year, and he himself died of the same dis- 
ease a short time after. Many young persons of sound and vigorous 
health, beside the family I have mentioned, were cut off by consump- 
tions and raging fevers contracted by exposures in attending these 
crowded meetings far into the night, and then rushing forth from a 
scene of intense excitement, where the lungs had been exerted for 
hours in a heated atmosphere, into the cold and bitter air of a north- 
ern winter. 

Poor Old Peter needed not to be a wizard to foretell the fate of 
such as thus exposed themselves in a northern climate. But though 
he has long since departed, there are those still living who remem- 
ber with interest, and firmly believe in the necromantic powers of Old 
Peter, the fortune-teller. 





SONG. 


Earth told her story, as fair she rode 
Her sister orbs among,, . 
While a splendid veil of woven light 
Around her bosom hung. 
“QO! never on you hath the curse been thrown, 
The curse I sadly bear, 
And storms of vengeance are all unknown 
To your high and radiant air, ; 
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“The beautiful seraphs, Peace and Love, 
Make music in all your bowers, 

And your velvet vales are lighted up 
With undecaying flowers. 

No spirits languish beneath your skies, 
In gaspings and pinings deep, 

To the angel ranks your children rise, 

But sleep—no fearful sleep ! 










“While I—the shadows of ghastly death, 
O’er all within me rest, 

A thousand forms of misery 
Are folded to my breast. 

Pale myriads sleep there, curtained o’er 
In a fearful, noisome bed, 

I am racked by tempest and steeped in gore, 

And crowded with the dead. 










“ Yet amid my children, One hath stood 
A victim in fragile clay, 

And with a sprinkling of holy blood 
He took my curse away. 

So though I burn mid the lesser stars 
Of our gorgeous coronal, 

And though a shadow of grief and death, 

‘ O’er all within me fall, : 

From my ransomed host, will rise a song, 
All seraph strains above, 

And the brightest crowns in that countless throng, 
Will be giv’n by Redeeming Love !” 













. 
ATHENAE. 








SKETCH OF SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, BART. 







Witiiam PeprerreELt, the father of the Baronet, was a native of 
Cornwall, in England, whence he came to this country as early as 
1676, seeking his fortune on the rough shores of New England, 
which had been so quaintly eulogized by their worthy discoverer, 
“ Captaine [ohn Smith, sometymes Governour in those Countryes, and 
Admirall of New England.” Various apocryphal stories are told of 
his early proceedings in the country. One represents, that he, in 
company with a Mr. Gibbons, of Topsham, in England, first settled 
on the Isles of Shoals; but finding themselves rather restricted in 
their operations, each set up a stick, and waited patiently for the 
course which Providence should mark out for them to take, in the di- 
me rection of the sticks as they fell! Gibbon’s stick fell to the N. E., 

and Pepperrell’s towards the N. W. Both followed these courses, 

with great enthusiasm; Gibbons going into that part of Maine since 

known as the Waldo patent, and Pepperrell settling at Kittery Point, 
\ near the mouth of the Piscataqua. Another informs us that he settled 
at the Isles of Shoals as a fisherman, and was so poor for some time 
after his arrival, that the lady to whom he paid his addresses at the 
Shoals, would wot hearken to him. In a few years, however, by dint 
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of industry and frugality, he acquired enough to send out a brig, which 
he loaded, to Hull. The lady now came forward, and gave her con- 
sent; and, after their marriage, they removed to Kittery Point. Cer- 
tain it is, however,that he removed to Kittery Point soon after his 
arrival in this country, where he married a Miss Bray, daughter of 
John Bray, a respectable shipwright of Kittery. He engaged exten- 
sively in the fisheries, at that time the great and profitable business 
of most of the settlers. Having amassed a large property in these 
and other commercial pursuits, he became a magistrate, and died on 
the 15th of February, 1734, aged 86. He is said to have been a re- 
ligious man, exemplary in his deportment, honorable in all his deal- 
ings, and left behind him, what is better than a thousand flattering 
eulogies and fulsome epitaphs—a good name. 

Sir Wu.taMm Peprerrett, the subject of this notice, was born in 
1696. He was the only son, having two sisters, one of whom, Mary 
P., died 18th April, 1766, having been the widow of Hon. John Frost, 
the Rev. Dr. Colman, and the Rev. B. Prescott. The other sister 
married the Hon. John Newmarch. He received from his parents a 

religious as well as a mercantile education. His mother was a very 
pious woman, and the early instructions of his parents exercised no 
feeble influence over the whole course of his life, and to them might 
justly be referred that spirit of devotion which marked his after career. 

Mr. Pepperrell was chosen one of his Majesty’s Council about the 
year 1727, which office he retained, by annual re-elections, to the 
time of his death. During eighteen years of the-thirty-two, he was 
first in the Council. His services in this department of his public 
life, were highly honorable to himself and satisfactory to the people 
of the province. His practical knowledge and experience enabled 
him to see the bearing of public measures upon the private interest, 
and to prepare for obstacles in legislation unforeseen by councillors 
of less sagacity. These qualities rendered him extremely popular, 
both with the government and the people, and were thoroughly test- 
ed in the long continuance of his councillorship. He was also early 
in life chosen to represent his 1own in the “Great and General 
Court,” and in all his public offices, “he ever approved himself a 
true friend to the interest and prosperity of the Province, by his 
cheerful concurrence in enacting laws, planning measures, and pros- 
ecuting schemes for the public good.” ‘The country had few, if any, 
more zealous advocates for, or more vigorous defenders of, its liber- 
ties and privileges. 

When the New England provinces determined to attempt the re- 
duction of Louisbourg, Mr. Pepperrell was selected, and commission- 
ed as commander-in-chief. Had military skill and experience been 
required in the selection of a general in this case, (says Belknap,) 
the expedition must have been entirely given up, for there was not a 
man in New England, in these respects qualified for the command. 
Fidelity, resolution, and popularity, were to supply the place of mili- 
tary talents; and Pepperrell was the possessor of these. A note, 
found among Pepperrell’s papers, written to him from Boston, while 
he was at Louisbourg, intimates a reason for his election. “ You were 

made General, being a popular man, most likely to raise soldiers soon- 
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est.” This was necessary, for the army was an army of volun- 
teers, who could only be enlisted under the auspices of a man 
whom they loved and respected. In the “ Address of his Majesty’s 
Council and House of Representatives,” they: say, “that his (Pep- 
perrell’s) appointment gave them great satisfaction and hopes,” and 
that “ no mercenary or vain considerations induced him to accept of 
this difficult and hazardous service ; nothing but a zeal for his Ma- 
jesty’s interest, and an ardent affection for the good of his fellow- 
subjects, could have carried him from the most affluent fortune 
among us, and from the head of his Majesty’s Council, the highest 
honor his native country could put upon him.” 

Some self-denial indeed was required, that he should consent to 
take the command. His private business and domestic affairs requir- 
ed constant attention, and it was no mean sacrifice to tear himself 
from his family to engage in an expedition so doubtful and hazardous. 
His commission (31st January, 1744,) appointed him commander-in- 
chief of all the forces, by land and sea, raised and to be raised, for 
the expedition. Before accepting the command, he consulted the 
celebrated George Whitefield, who was then preaching in New Eng- 
land. Whitefield at first discouraged the expedition, telling him 
that he “did not think the scheme very promising; that the eyes 
of all weuld be on him; if it should not succeed, the widows and 
orphans of the slain would reproach him; if it should succeed, 
many would regard him with envy, and endeavor to eclipse his 
glory ; that he ought therefore to go with ‘a single eye, and then 
he would find his strength proportioned to his necessity.” After 
some hesitation, he was finally induced to favor the expedition, 
and furnished a motto for the flag, which, it has been remarked, gave to 
the enterprise the air of a crusade—“Nit DESPERANDUM, CHRISTO DUCE.” 

After many difficulties and vexatious delays incident to such expe- 
ditions, the troops finally embarked on the 24th of March, 1745. 
There were about four thousand in all, of whom Massachusetts 
furnished the greater portion—Connecticut and New Hampshire 
each supplying their quota of men. Rhode Island sent about three 
hundred, but they did not arrive till after the surrender. Ten vessels, 
of which the two largest carried only twenty guns each, with the 
armed sloops of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
serving as transports and cruisers, constituted the entire naval force 
until their arrival at Canseau, where they were joined by Commodore 
Warren, in the Superbe, of sixty guns, with two other ships of forty 
guns each.* After having been detained at Canseau about three 
weeks, waiting for the breaking up of the ice round Cape Breton, they 








* Circumstances contributed to aid the enterprise, by bringing together several 
British vessels of war—from which, af the outset, no assistance could have been 
expected. According to Haliburton, the men-of-war that arrived from time to time, 
at Louisbourg, during the siege, were -— 

Superbe, of 60 guns, ; 

Lancaster, 40 “ Under Commodore Warren. 

Mermaid, ap: 

The Prize Vigilant, 64 
Princess Mary, 60 
Hector, 40 
Chester, 60 


From England. 
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arrived at the mouth of Chapeaurouge Bay on the morning of the 30th 
April, and immediately laid siege to the fortress. 

The siege continued until the 16th of June, when the French com- 
mander, Duchambon, capitulated; and the colonial troops took pos- 
session of the place. On the 26th, Pepperrell thus writes from 
Louisbourg, to the Lords Commissioners of Admiralty, eommu- 
nicating the intelligence of “the reduction of Louisbourg and the 
territories adjacent.” 

« I presume the acquisition of this place of so much importance to 
the trade of his Majesty’s subjects in America, will be peculiarly 
agreeable to him and the whole nation, and that speedy measures will 
be taken for the security thereof, and the settling of this Island, which 
I humbly apprehend nothing will more conduce to, than his Majesty’s 
establishing a civil government here, and making Louisbourg a free 
port for scme years. I can’t but flatter myself, that our success in 
the reduction of this place, (so much the pride of France) is an happy 
prelude to some farther progress againstthe French settlements in 
America—which, should it please his Majesty to promote, | am 
persuaded his New England subjects will cheerfully offer their weak 
service.” 

It was indeed an acquisition of importance, and deprived the 
French of an invaluable protection—the key of the St. Lawrence— 
the only convenient communication with Canada, the flourishing and 
favorite colony of France. The extensive fisheries and trade in those 
waters were liable to constant interruption from any force which 
might be placed in the fortress and harbor; where, before this time, 
they had prosecuted their commerce in perfect security. While in 
the possession of France, it was an effectual barrier to the successful 
prosecution of the English fisheries, dividing their forces between 
Newfoundiand and Canseau ; fitting out privateers to scour the coasts 
of the English plantations, and offering a safe retreat for them with 
their prizes. Here, too, the French East and West Indian fleets found 
a secure harbor; and from this port they could ship their supplies of 
fish and lumber to their sugar colonies. Another important political 
consideration was connected with the reduction of this place. The 
French had contemplated an expedition to re-conquer Nova Scotia ; 
but this capture entirely subverted their plans. The colonies by this 
victory afforded the parent country the means of purchasing a peace. 
It restored all the conquests of the French in the Netherlands, and all 
the advantages which they had gained in a most successful war on 
the Continent—though it was an exchange extremely mortifying to the 
colonists, who had so gallantly achieved the conquest.* 





Canterbury, 60 
Sunderland, 60 From Newfoundland. 
Lark, 40 


Eltham—called in from convoying the mast-ships to England. 


* Governor Belcher, in a letter to Secretary Waldron, of N. H. (Nov. 22, 1750) 
says of Pepperrell and the conquest of Louisbourg,—‘“ The enterprise he attempt- 
ed, and by the favor of heaven succeeded in, at the head of his brave New England 
boys, brought on the peace, after we had been beaten over and over; restored the 
_ Austrian and Dutch Netherlands; saved Holland from becoming a county of 

France ; and, in short, procured every other good thing couched in the pase. so 
that the brave, the honest Sir William Pepperrell tichly deserves an accumulation 
0i ysvfits and honors from his king and country.” 
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There were many ungenerous attempts made to deprive the Provin- 
cials of the honor justly due to their services in this affair, by exalting 
the merits of the naval force, and attributing to its support the success 
of the enterprise ; and these unworthy returns for their setvices con- 
“stituted no unimportant item in that series of wrongs which, in the 
language of a British historian, “finally estranged their affections, 
and prepared their minds for the great conflict which subsequently 
severed the colonies from Great Britain.” 

With a due sense of his distinguished merit and services in this 
undertaking, George II., on the 15th Nov. 1746, conferred on Mr. 
Pepperrell the title and dignity of a Baronet, an honor never before 
conferred on a native of New England. He also commissioned him 
as Colonel of a Regiment of Foot, to be raised in the colonies for 
the preservation of their acquisitions. , 

In the subsequent war with the French, he was commissioned first 
as Major General, and afterwards as Lieutenant General,* and though 
he did not take the field again, he aided by his counsels and influence 
the cause of his sovereign in America. For two or three years pre- 
vious, he had at times been subject to severe attacks, and in the 
last six months of his life, in the words of his minister, “he enjoyed 
little ease.” Before the conclusion of “ the war of 55,” he “left the 
service of his earthly sovereign, and entered upon the reward of his 
labors.” He died at his seat in Kittery, July 6th, 1759, having just 
completed his sixty-third year, 

A few words may complete our sketch of his life and character, 
Bred a merchant, he entered into his business with all the zeal which 
a mercantile turn of mind could excite, aided by the influence of cif- 
cumstances which seemed to indicate directly the course which he 
should pursue. Prudence and industry, quickened by this spirit, 
enabled him to make large additions to his paternal estate. Scrupu- 
lously honest in all his dealings, he esteemed highly those principles 
of commercial integrity, which form the only safeguard in'commercial 
pursuits. “He not only spoke often of their importance, but more 
than once remarked, that he did not remember ever to have promised 
payment and failed, either as to time or sum. And his word, when 
once given, was sacred in that respect, as he considered it an evi- 
dence either of a weak or a wicked mind, to promise when there was 
not an ability or a good prospect of performance.”t He was affable, 
frank, kind, sincere, an affectionate husband, and a tender parent. 
His religious character we have already noted, and his minister in- 
forms us that the last petition which he desired to be put up for him was 
that he might have an open and abundant entrance administered to 
him into the everlasting kingdom of Christ. So died ‘ the Mighty Man, 
the Man of War, the Judge, the Prudent and the Ancient, the honorable 
Man and the Counsellor.” 





* His commission as Maj. Gen. was dated 27th February, 1755, and that of Lieut. 
Gen. the 31st January, 1759. 

+ Stevens’ Funeral Sermon. A free use has been made of this sermon in the 
present sketch. The writer would also acknowledge his obligations to Belknap’s 
valuable history of N. H., Haliburton’s Nova Scotia, and the Collections of the Mass. 
and N. H. Historical Societies. 
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THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


A SYMBOL. 


A Dove once lighted where dark rocks met, 
By the lonely sea-beach, high, 

An eagle’s fiery soul seemed set 
In the fair bird’s restless eye. 


Her pinions shiver’d and droop’d beneath 
That coldly-rushing air, 

And the piercing spray, which in jewelled wreath 
The lashing waves flung there. 


A delicate bird, whose wing of snow, 
But for summer bough seemed made, 

O wherefore hither, where rude winds blow, 
Hath the gentle stranger strayed ? 


But I read from the eye in its fiery scorn, 
And I read from the panting breast, 
That fierce, in the air where she was born, 

Had been her heart’s unrest. 


. Her note sometimes, like a plaintive strain, 
Blent with the rushing wind, 
Still scorning each humble and gentle chain 
- Of the meek life left behind. 


But ah! not long was the eagle’s seat 
By the bird of love possessed, 

When terror weakened her clinging feet, 
And sea air chilled her breast. 


She died—and her plume so snowy fair, 
Was swept by the angry sea— 

Paor dove, that aspired to the eagle’s air, 
There are human things like thee ! 





THE ORPHIC HYMNS. 


It is a trite observation that poetry is older than prose, and song 
more ancient than history. It is also equally true that the first poetry of 
a nation is ever found to be of the religious kind, and the earliest 
efforts of the muse to consist of hymns to the invisible powers. As 
we ascend the stream of time, and pass from Homer to the fragments 
which yet remain of the ancient Orphic verses, we find abundant 
proof of these positions. Homer lived inthe second period of poetry, 
when war and the spirit of heroic adventure had superseded in a 
measure the awe inspiring contemplation of the supernatural, and 
changed the mystic belief of an earlier and more meditative age, into 
the grosser conceptions of a fabulous mythology. The Orphic hymns, 
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however, changed and modernized the external drapery in which 
they have been transmitted to us, do in spirit belong to a more an- 
cient period. They carry us beyond the Trojan war, and high as is 
their antiquity they evidently point to a purer theology of a still earli- 
er date, and free from that misty pantheism by which these beautiful 
hymns, are disfigured ; a theology perhaps co-eval with the patriarchal 
times when the sons of Javan and Tiras, after the dispersion, travelled 
from the East, and mingling with the Egyptian and Phenician races, 
first peopled the shores of Greece and Thrace, or as they are styled 
in scripture, the “isles of the sea.” 

The genuineness of these poems has been disputed by modern 
sceptics. It is an easy thing to doubt, and it requires but little gen- 
ius or scholarship to start objections to any position, whether well or 
ill founded. We do not pretend to answer all the arguments which 
have been brought against the authenticity of these hymns in their 
present state. Having survived to us in the form of quotations, trans- 
mitted from author to author, and reaching us at last through the me- 
dium of some of the early Christian fathers, they have unquestiona- 
bly been greatly changed, the verse and quantity have been modern- 
ized ; little care has been used in preserving the identical language,* 
spurious lines have crept in, and probably in some instances, whole 
hymns are presented in a dress entirely new, with only a faint pre- 
servation of the ancient style and sentiment. The positions for which 
we contend are, that such a collection of hymns did exist either orally 
or in writing, in the age of the world to which they are referred ; that 
in the compilations, and recensions and imitations by subsequent wri- 
ters, much that is genuine has been preserved, and that those portions 
which are spurious, are derived from originals, to which they bore a 
strong resemblance both in spirit and expression. 

Plato quotes from them, and gives the fullest sanction to their au- 
thenticity and remote antiquity. They are mentioned by Aristotle, 
and frequently referred to by the tragic poets. Whether actually 
written by Orpheus himself, or whether left by him as oral rhapsodies, 
and first reduced to the forms of written verse by some disciple of Py- 
thagoras, according to the opinion of Cicero, there can be no doubt of 
there having been acollection of hymns by this title, more ancient than 
the time of Aristotle and Plato, so much so indeed, as to have been 
then quoted as relics of antiquity. 

As far as their peculiar theology is concerned, we have no more 
reason to suppose them inventions of a later age, than to hold the same 
Opinion in relation to the philosophy of Pythagoras. Their mixture 
of pantheism with the elements of the subsequent mythology of which 
they were the source, prove them to have been the productions of 
that transition period, when the comparatively pure theology of the 
patriarchal ages, after passing through the hands of the Egyptian 








* The same remark is applicable to the quotations which the fathers make from 
Homer and the tragic poets. They vary frequently in expression from each other, 
and from the manuscripts which have come down to us. It is evident that they often 
quoted from memory. Had the originals in these cases been lost, the same class 
of critics would have brought forward the same charges of forgery and interpola- 
tion as in the case of the Orphic hymns, and on grounds equally tenable, 
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priests, and assuming the form of an oceult philosophy was giving 
way to pantheism or the deification of Nature; always the first step 
in a course of religious degeneracy, whether in ancient or in modern 
times. 

Aristotle speaks of them as productions well known in his day— 
ra En kadovpeva Opgixi, the verses entitled Orphic.* The age preceding 
Aristotle and Plato was not the period for literary forgeries. No sys- 
tem was to be supported by them, and no motive can be assigned, 
such as might, perhaps, although with slight grounds, be supposed in 
subsequent ages, when the controversy arose between Christianity 
and the heathen mythology. We have every reason to believe, that 
all the allusions in Aischylus, Sophocles, and Homer to Ain, Népéors, 
Gius, Novos, and other personifications of the Divine attributes ;—al] 
such pantheistic deifications as ¢ées, évpavos, Zedis, ArOnp, vit, xaos, &c., 
together with all that appears Pythagorean or Platonic in the Grecian 
poetry,t must have been derived fromthe Thracian Orpheus. There 
must have been some common source of this peculiar, and, as some 
would call it, mystical theology. Some of the philosophers and phi- 
losophic poets, were also deeply imbued with the Orphic spirit. The 
fragments which have been preserved by Aristotle of the physical 
poet Empedocles strongly exhibit it. We can also discover in them 
the elements of the Pythagorean and Platonic trinity, and traces of the 
sublime and ancient doctrine of archetypal ideas. Is it not more ra- 
tional to suppose that there was some common source of all this, 
than to imagine, on the contrary, that it was subsequently picked out 
of all these poets and philosophers, and arranged in a series of 
poetical forgeries? 





* Although this expression may intimate a slight doubt of Orpheus’ being the au- 
thor, yet it implies their undoubted antiquity. Plato expressly refers to them. Ion 
vol. iii. p. 134, Leip. Convivium vii. 219. De Legibus vi. 230. In the Cratylus, ii 
263, he quotes from them in full : ‘ 


Aéyer 8 tov cai 'Opgevs Bre 
’'Qxcavds xpdrisra xadippoos tote yaporo 
Os pa xacvyvirny byuophropa rnOiv ducer. 


+ An acquaintance with the Orphic poetry frequently affords aid in illustrating 
obscure passages in the Greek tragedies. For example, in one of the choral odes 
of the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in setting forth the antiquity and divine na 
ture of vouos, or Law, the poet uses the following expressions : 


Qy vouot modxéwyrat 
YwWirodes, odpaviav 1’ deféoa 


Texvw0évres.—CE p. Tyr. p. 865. 


“ Born of celestial ether.” This obscure passage is cleared by a reference to one 
of the Orphic hymns to Jove, to which there seems here to be an allusion. In the 
pantheistic language of this hymn, in assigning the various departments of nature 
to the Deity, or Animus Mundi, the ether or region above the atmosphere is allot- 
ted as the peculiar residence of vous, or intellect : 


Nods dé ot dwevdns Bactrfuts apOiros diBip 
O 4) wavra wdber wai opatérar.—LeIP. Ep., p. 138. 


By the expression, “born of celestial ether,” Sophocles therefore means the off- 
spring of the Divine mind. Some of the more poetical followers of Pythagoras and 
Plato might fancifully have regarded the ether as the special residence of those 
eternal ideas or types which (although in a more spiritual sense) formed the favo- 
rite theory of those philosophers. 


VOL. I.—NO. II. ‘11 
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To deny the existence of Orpheus or his writings, in the face of 
the frequent references which are made to him by subsequent Gre- 
cian writers, seems much the same as if some one should hereafter 
deny the existence of Shakspeare and Chaucer, or contend that they 
are mere fabulous personifications of the early English poetry, or 
maintain respecting them some other theory equally profound. Or- 
pheus is more distinctly referred to by the later Grecian poets, than 
Chaucer by the English. He is regarded not only as the fountain of 
their poetry, but also, in a certain sense, us the apostle of their reli- 
gion, and the priest of its mysteries. ‘To assert that the Thracians 
were a barbarous people, behind the Greeks in ciyilization and phi- 
losophy, and that therefore it is absurd to suppose that such a charac- 
ter as Orpheus should have arisen among them, is to affirm that of 
which we have no evidence. ‘he Thracians, or sons of Tiras, may 
have retained more of the primitive oriental philosophy than the sons 
of Javan, who migrated farther to the west, and may have furnished 
to the latter their earliest school of poetry and philosophy. There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that from this state they may 
have afterwards greatly degenerated, whilst the light they communi- 
cated to Greece may have continued to burn, nourished as it was by 
such noble minds as subsequently adorned its literary annals. There 
are direct proofs from history of an early advanced state of civiliza- 
tion in the island of Samothrace, and of the establishment of peculiar 
religious rites, containing truths of a higher order than were exhibit- 
ed in the common mythology, from which were afterward derived the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and all that may be styled the mystic philo- 
sophy of the Grecian sages. The Etrurians furnish another example 
of a people, who, as we have every reason to believe, were far more 
enlightened than their subsequent Roman conquerors, and were the 
authors of a large portion of their religious institutions, but of whom 
almost all historical traces are lost. 

Orpheus is not only frequently referred to by the Greek writers, as 
the undoubted father of Grecian poetry, but allusions are also made 
to the peculiar nature of his poems, as containing an allegorical or 
mystic theology, corresponding precisely to the character of the 
hymns which now bear the title. They are thus alluded to in Eu- 
ripides, Rhesus, 947 :— ’ 


Mvernotwy re rév dropphrwr pdvas 


Edetgev ‘Opes. 


In another passage in the Hippolytus, 967, the obscurity and al- 
legorical nature of his poetry are characterized by a peculiar ex- 
pression :— 


'Opdéa 7’ divaxr’ Eyov 
Bax yeve roddGv yeepparwy repdv Kanvogs. 


This, it is true, is, in the connection, the language of satire ; but 
it should be borne in mind, that it was put by the poet in the mouth of 
an enemy of philosophy. Nevertheless, the expression ypapparwy xanvovs 
“smoke or mists of learning or philosophy,” points out the nature 
and style of these then well-known Orphic poems, and is probably the 
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very epithet which a man of such a stamp would apply to the 
hymns which now bear the name. 

Without further remark, therefore, we shall proceed to make ex- 
tracts from these poems, regarding them with confidence as monu- 
ments of a remote antiquity, and as furnishing in their thought inter- 
esting specimens of the theology of early Greece, however much 
their language and present form may be questioned. Notwithstanding 
certain dissectors of vowels and consonants may have found in these 
hymns hexameters containing quantities of a later age, yet the philo- 
sophy contained in them did certainly exist before the time of Homer, 
which philosophy, like the early laws and early physical science of 
the Greeks, was most probably expressed in verse. False quantities 
can no more be alleged against the antiquity of the Orphic poems, than 
the modern orthography and measure in which Shakspeare is printed 
can militate against the genuineness of his tragedies.* 

“| speak,” says the author, in one of his noble hymns to Jove, “ to 
those whose ears are purified to hear. Let the profane far hence de- 
part. Let us contemplate the divine word doyes and traversing an an- 
cient path, behold the sole immortal fashioner—(rvrwrny typifier) of the 
universal frame. An ancient tradition (radads \6yos) gives us yet its 
light. There is one self begotten, from whom all things have their 
being. No one of mortal souls has ever beheld him. He is seen only 
by the reason. I can survey the footsteps and the strong hand of the 
mighty God, but himself 1 never saw; for around him is ever settled 
the dark cloud. He drives his chariot on the winds. He inhabits 
the immeasurable ether. From him shines forth the flame of the air- 
born lightning. He hath established the heavens for his golden 
throne, His feet are upon the earth. His eye penetrates the depths 
of the still flowing, deep rolling ocean (Gabvopov wxeavoo) He stretcheth 
forth his right hand to the utmost bounds of the gloomy Tartarus. 
The mountains tremble beneath thee, O King of the rolling thunder, 
(apyixepavve) At thy right hand stands the holy ruler of mortals and 
immortals, Celestial law, guide of the stars, prince and governor of 
nature.” 

In another hymn— 

“ Monarch of wether, Hades, sea, and land, who by thy thunder mo- 
vest the vast Olympian dome, whom the host of the celestials rever- 
ence, whom even the implacable destinies obey, Immortal, self-begot- 
ten, by whose will all things revolve, who movest the winds and co- 
verest the world with thy dark cloud,t} cleaving (x:{w») with thy flashing 
lightning the vast expanse of ether—thy commandment runneth on 





* It may be well to note, that the same school of criticism which denies any de- 
gree of antiquity to the Orphic hymns, has doubted the very existence of Homer, 
pronounced the uninterrupted series of ancient writers who have referred to him, 
incompetent witnesses, and have regarded the Iliad and Odyssey, (the latter the 
most connected and unique poem that was ever written,) as originally a series of 
unconnected oral rhapsodies, composed by various authors, before the art of writing 
was introduced into Greece.—Credat Jupaus. 

+t Compare Ps. xxix. 7—* The voice of the Lord (or the thunder) divideth the 
flames of fire”—literally, “ cutteth (y:{e:) or heweth out the flashes of lightning ;”’ 
as though struck out from the seemingly solid vault of heaven, like fire from a flint, 
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in the never changing courses of the stars. Around thy burning throne 
stand armies of unwearied ministers to whom are committed the 
affairs of mortals—thy young spring shines forth in purple flowers— 
thy autumn divides to men its ripened fruits—thy winter drives on 
with its cold and stormy clouds. We address Thee, Almighty Jove, 
Great God of Gods—fearful—invincible—incorruptible—immortal— 
crowned with the everlasting ether.” 

To those who would regard those sublime and scriptural epithets 
as evidences against the genuineness of the fragment, we would 
present an undoubted passage from the Supplices of A‘schylus, ex- 
pressed in very similar terms, and undoubtedly derived, with many 
other similar passages in that nobler author, from the sacred Orphic 

oetry. 
P , Avaé dvixrwy, paxdpwr 
Makdgrare, cai redewv 


Tedetérarov xpdros o\Bce Zed.—Escu. Sup., 1. 522. 


“King of kings—most blessed of the blessed—power most perfect 
of the perfect—hail, blessed Jove.” Compare also A’sch, Sup. 573, 
Esch. Eumenides, 28 Soph. Oed. Col. 1085. 

Imbued also with the same spirit, although of a far later date, is 
the hymn of the Stoic Cleanthes. ‘“ Most glorious of immortals— 
many named—Almighty Jove—Prince of nature—governing all 
things by thy sacred law. Allof human race to whom alone thou 
hast given the gift of speech, should hymn thy praise. This univer- 
sal order, involving heaven and earth obeys thy will. Thy never- 
failing minister, is the double pointed, fiery, ever living thunderbolt, 
from whose stroke all nature stands aghast. No work or deed is 
done aside from thee in the ethereal heaven, or in the sea, or far 
extended earth, except the wicked thoughts and impious deeds of 
profane and guilty men. ‘Thou bringest order from disorder, harmon- 
izing evils and blessings, not by discordant principles, but so that 
there is one universal and eternal reason of all events. But wretched 
men neither see nor hear God’s common law, (xowov véu0r,) which 
obeying with the reason (cw vw) they might enjoy a happy life. By 
various paths they rush—some spurning restraint and law to the base 
pursuits of gain—some to ease and sensual pleasure, and some to the 
contentious field of glory. Jove giverof good,—inhabitant of the 
dark cloud—king of the thunder, rescue men from their mournful 
folly, scatter the darkness from the soul, grant that we may under- 
stand that purpose to which adhering thou rulest all things with justice, 
and maintainest the righteousness of thy throne. 

The collection of hymns styled Orphic, aside from their theological 
bearings, are well worthy the attention of every classical student for 
the sublimity and singular beauty of many passages. ‘The richness 
and happy elegance of their compound epithets, exhibit the wonder- 
ful flexibility of the Greek language, and its peculiar adaptation to 
this species of devotional philosophic poetry. It is very difficult to 
give them a metrical translation, or indeed to clothe them in any 
English dress, which shall preserve this peculiarity, except in a very 
small portion of the terms employed. We select for example a por- 
tion of the hymn to Night. 
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K)00: paxaipa Gea, xvavavyis dorepopeyyis 
Hovyin xXaipoven Kai npepin rodviTYW’ 

Eidpoctvn, reprvi, prrevavvvye, piirep dveiowy, 
AnOopéprpy’, dyabiy re révwy dvdnavow éyovca 


It is only to a few of these beautiful epithets that we can adjust 
English compounds of a similar formation, that make any approach 
to the elegance of the original. The term «vavavyns, for instance, 
unites the two apparently dissimilar ideas of light and shade in a 
conception which nothing but the contemplation at night of the azure 
vault of heaven can enable us to realize. The epithet “dark gleam- 
ing,” or “azure gleaming,” is the most literal English compound by 
which it might be translated ; but there is not in it that soft blending 
of the two conceptions which seems to exist in the Greek. Acrepogeyyns, 
“star glittering,” or “spangled with stars.” Hovyin ya:povea, “ rejoic- 
ing in silence.” Compare Milton: 


“ Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; 
Silence was pleased.” 


Anopépipyn, “oblivious of care.” Mijrep dvépwv, “ mother of dreams.”* 
Estgpocivn, from whence the poetical word for night, so common in the 
Greek dramatists, (cvgpovn) the hour of calm and joyous emotion.* 
Who that has enjoyed that state of better feeling, that season of good 
thoughts which come upon the soul with the meditative spirit of even- 
ing, and which by day are discarded as the visions of romance, would 
not feel that there is in this Greek name for night, a most ex- 
quisite poetic beauty, far easier conceived than described by any mul- 
tiplication of epithets in our unbending tongue. 

From some other hymns, we shall insert a few passages without 
giving a translation in full. A free rendering would be worthless, 
whilst it would be most difficult to present one that would be at the 
same time literal and elegant. 

From the hymn to the Stars : 


"Acrépes ovpaviot, Noxrés pita réxva pedraivns 
Eyxvediors divnot mepOpdviot KvdovTes 
Moroidio, madons poipns onpavropes dvres 
‘Exragatts (avas Epopwpevor, hepdtrayxroe 
Atyafayres dei vuxrds (opoeidéa rét)ov. 


“Ye celestial stars; dear children of black Night ; in circling 
whirls, on rolling thrones revolving ; charged with destiny—reveal- 
ers of every fate; in your aerial wanderings gazing upon the seven 
fired zones, sparkling for aye on Night’s dark robe, &c.” 





* Hence, says Theon, the wise Sophocles called night cvdpovn, because there is 
thought especially present to men. Compare also Eustathius in the Iliad, Lib. 2, 
236: “ According to the proverb, ev vvxr: Bovdn in night there is counsel,” wherefore, 
as they say, the ancients called night evdpovn. 

There is a similar etymology in the Hebrew, only the order is inverted. From 
the noun signifying “ evening,” is derived a verb signifying “to be sweet, calm, 
pleasant.” It occurs among other places, Ps. civ. 34—‘“ My meditation of him 
shall be sweet.” Literally, and preserving the etymology of the word—“ My medi 
tation shall be like the thoughts of the evening hour.” 
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How much the last verse has been used by our modern poets with- 
out acknowledgment, and without perhaps knowing in many cases 
the antiquity of the figure! Compare Milton. 











































i “Until the moon, 
“ Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 





One of the predominant features of the most ancient poetry is the 
idea of kindred or relationship which all things appear to bear to each 
other. In the primitive mind, generation and succession correspond- 
ed to the more modern ideas of cause and effect. Night and day 
were the offspring of the rolling heavens. The stars were the chil- 
dren of night, as in the first of the verses last cited. Sg also in the 
\j Hebrew poetry the morning stars are called “the sons of the morn- 
ed ing. 
i From the hymn to the morning. 

x! "Hos Aaurpogans ipvOacvopévn xara xécpov 

"H Noxros (ogéevra xehawvoypadra mopeiny™ 

"Avrodiats rats cats miprecs td véprepa yains. 


“ Light beaming Aurora, blushing on the world, who by thy rising 
beams sendest beneath the earth the dusky dark-robed way of night.” 
From the hymn to the clouds. 


"Héptor vepédar xaprorpbpor otpavérdayxrat 
’OpBporéxor, Tvonow ehavvdpevat xara yatay 
povrain rupdecoar épiBpopor bypoxédevOor 

"Hépos ev xOdrw marayov ppixadé éyovcat. 

“Ye aerial clouds—fertilizing—sky coursing—pregnant with the 
shower ; driven by blasts along the earth; charged with the thunder 
fire; ye roaring watery paths ; in the (still) bosom of the air, holding 
in charge the awful tumult (of the storm.”) 

Many of the compound epithets in Aristophanes’ beautiful hymn to 
the clouds in the chorus of his Nubes, are evidently derived from 
this. 

We shall only give one more extract from the hymn to Tethys, or 
the sea. 

’Qxeavod Kadlw vongnv yravedmda T nOdy 
Kvavérerhov dvaccay cérpoya xvpdivoveay 
’Adpats Hdvrvbo.et maraccopévny repli yatay 
Opatove’ aiy:adoior werpnci re Kjpara paxpd 
Eddwots &radoior yadnvi6woa dpéporcty. 

The last verse representing the sea becoming calm after a storm 
contains a collection of the most beautiful and placid images, together 
with an oily smoothness of versification which no other lahguage can 
imitate. Byron’s description of “the winds pillowed upon the waves,” 
although containing a different image, might perhaps be compared 
with it, were it not the fact that so far from being original, the same 
thought may be found repeatedly in the Greek poets. We have a 
beautiful example in Zischylus : Agamemnon, 565. 


Etre révros év peonBorwais 
Kotrais deipwv vnvépors bidoe merc’ 
Ti ratra nevOciv det; xapolyerar révos 
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There can be no doubt that the Orphic hymns, as they originally 
existed, were the great store house of Grecian poetry. From this 
source was derived that rich supply of picturesque compound epithets, 
which must have existed previous to the time of Homer, and which 
have been so abundantly used by him and the subsequent Grecian 
poets. There is a spirit in them, which shows that they must have 
been the production of those primitive periods, when nature had not 
lost its power to excite a supernatural wonder, and when under its in- 
fluence, the mind embodied its conceptions in terms expressing singly 
entire pictures and descriptions, which feebler impressions in subse 
quent ages, and languages formed under less auspicious influences, 
weaken by a multiplication of vague and lifeless terms. The long - 
compounds of A&schylus are many of them undoubtedly the produc- 
tions of his own mind, but many also he must have found existing in 
the language. The same remark applies tothe poems of Homer. If 
we are at a loss as to their origin, the difficulty is removed by assign- 
ing to the Orphic hymns the antiquity that is claimed, and supposing 
those we at present have, to be the corrupted and mutilated fragments 
of amuch larger collection. The long compound epithets with which 
these hymns abound form their distinguishing peculiarity, and not a 
mere incidental part. They consist of devotional addresses or rhap- 
sodies to objects of a nature strongly calculated to call them forth, and 
as before remarked, they were much more likely to arise in the early 
periods of poetry than in a subsequent age, when the language had be- 
come in a measure fixed and inflexible. 

In addition to this, we have the authority of Plato for the position, 
that in Ais time, Orpheus was regarded as the author of many of their 
poetical and philosophical terms. In the Cratylus (vol. ii. p. 260,) 
speaking of the etymology of certain words, he attempts to assign the 
reason why Orpheus or his followers derived and compounded them in 
the manner they did—soxdver pévror partora Bécbat bi dude "Opgea révro rd ovopa, ALC. 
intimating it to be a common and undisputed opinion, that many terms 
in the early Greek were derived from this ancient poet. 

There is another passage in his book of laws, (Lib. X, page 358,) 
which may be considered as referring to the Orphic poetry, although 
not expressly mentioned. “There are (says he) “preserved among 
us records in writing, some in verse, and some without measure, treat- 
ing concerning the Gods ; some of a most ancient date (radaéraro,) giv- 
ing an account of the first nature or generation of the Heavens and 
all things.” This might apply partly to the writings of Hesiod, but the 
passage evidently has reference to something more, than is contain- 
ed in the short poem entitled the Theogonia ; and, although in Pla- 
to’s time, the term ré\ao; might apply ‘to Hesiod, yet the word 
radaéraros OF MOSt ancient, could not well belong to any other Gre- 
cian poet except Orpheus. The poems of Homer could not have been 
in any sense intended, since Theogony or Cosmogony forms but a 
very small, and that only an incidental part of them. 
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AUTUMN LINES. 


Leaves are falling, leaves are falling, 
Like the locks from aged heads, 

That are seared as death is calling 
Mortals to their lowly beds. 


Leaves are falling, leaves are falling, 
With their beauty gone forever, 

While stern winter comes appalling 
With each blast and fierce endeavor. 


Hark! air echoes to their rattling, 
As they take a fond adieu, 

Like sweet children when with prattling 
Slumber comes their lids to woo. 


See ! they kiss each other parting, 
Ere they sink like falling sleet, 

While the summer slow-departing 
Leaves the impress of her feet. 


Winding sheets they now are forming 
For our earth in beauty’s death, 

Till the spring with kindly warming, 
Pours around his vital breath. 


Ah! then, mourn not now in sorrow, 
That the year is on the wane, 
Soon another as to-morrow, 
Hastens nigh with joy again. 


So when grief our hearts oppressing, 
Brings a death-blow to our bliss, 

Quick we’ll meet another blessing 
With its soul-reviving kiss. 





SKETCH OF MRS. JOHN ADAMS. 


Tue recent publication of the letters of this lady, has given a new 
interest to her history, and shed new light upon her character. We 
have just perused her correspondence, edited by her grandson, and 
we have closed the volume with the most exalted ideas of her talents 
and patriotism. 

On the 22d day of November, 1744, Abigail Smith was born in the 
town of Weymouth, Massachusetts. Her father was a Reverend 
William Smith, and her mother was a Quincy. Connected on both 
the father’s and mother’s side with the clergy of New England, and 
descended from those puritanical fathers who were shining lights in 
the church in their day and generation, she enjoyed early advantages 
for mental improvement, not possessed by many of her sex at, that 
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day. Sickness and a feeble constitution prevented her being sent 
from home, and she fed her mind from the store of learning in her 
father’s library, without even spending a single day within the walls 
of aschool room. On the 25th of October, 1764, she was married 
to John Adams, a young lawyer, the son of a small farmer in the 
neighboring town of Braintree, and who was thought by some of the 
parishioners of Mr. Smith scarcely good enough to wed with the min- 
ister’s daughter, descended as she was, from so many shining lights 
of the colony. It was on the occasion of their marriage that her father 
is said to have preached a wedding sermon, from the text “ For John 
came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and ye say he hath a 
devil.” By some it was reported that this text was related by the fa- 
ther himself as the foundation of a discourse in which he combatted 
the prejudices existing in the minds of some of his hearers, who con- 
sidered the profession of the clergy as scarcely an honorable calling, 
while by others it was said that Mr. Smith was himself at first op- 
posed to the matcli; that the text was related by the daughter herself, 
in consequence of her father, during the courtship of Mr. Adams, not 
extending to him the hospitalities and attentions to which she consider- 
ed him entitled. The determined spirit and high moral courage which 
she exhibited in after life, would rather induce a belief in the latter 
report, though her grandson inclines to the former. But let us go 
back to the little church of Weymouth, and fancy the group assem- 
bled on that day, when the father rising, proclaimed to his auditors 
the singular text from which he proposed, in the fulfilment of a previ- 
ous promise, to preach a wedding sermon for his daughter. It was 
the second time he had been ealled upon to discharge such a duty. 
His elder daughter, Mary, had been previously married, with his en- 
tire approbation, toa Mr. Cranch, and he preached her wedding ser- 
mon from the text, “ And Mary hath chosen that good part which shall 
not be taken away from her.” John Adams and his talented and high- 
spirited wife were now before the pastor of Weymouth. Little did 
that pastor think, as he entered upon that discourse, what a wide 
space these two individuals would fill in their country’s history—little 
did he know of the great influence which the farmer’s son and the 
pastor’s daughter were thereafter to exercise upon the destinies of 
their country, nay, upon the human race. How would his heart have 
leaped within him, and his eyes suffused, could the scenes in which 
they were to be prominent actors, have passed before him—could he 
have turned with a magic wand, upon the walls of his little church, 
the opening drama of the revolution, seen the getting up the first con- 
tinental Congress, marked among the conspicuous actors the same 
John Adams, seen his patriotic wife aiding and encouraging him, now 
writing to her husband that she had no fear for herself, now shelter- 
ing the poor soldier in her house at Braintree, now writing the move- 
ments of the enemy and beholding the conflagration of the dwellings 
of her friends, and listening to the roar of the distant cannon—could 
he have beheld that other Congress which decided for the indepen- 
dence of the colonies, and seen the same John Adams moving the 
adoption of the immortal declaration, followed him on his journey 


across the Atlantic as the Ambassador of his country to Holland and 
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France, and afterwards as Minister to the Court of St. James,—the 
Vice President and Chief Magistrate of a great nation, chosen to rule 
by the voluntary suffrages of a free people—could he have seen his 
daughter in all the different offices which her husband was called to 
fill, sustaining herself with dignity and ability, rising as he rose, and 
equal to every emergency, the husband and mother of Presidents, and 
here seen both at last retiring from the busy scenes of life, and spend- 
ing their latter days in quiet and repose amid the scenes of their youth, 
he might have lifted up his voice and exclaimed with the patriarch, 
“now let thy servant depart in peace.” 

Even while the marriage ceremony was proceeding, the elements 
were forming which were to produce the American revolution. From 
1764 to 1774, John Adams was lending the influence of his pen to the 
Colonial cause, and in the first Congress, assembled in the latter year 
at Philadelphia, he was an active member. In August of that year, 
Mrs. Adams, in writing to her husband at Philadelphia, used the fol- 
lowing emphatical language : “ The great anxiety [ feel for my coun- 
try, for you and for our family, renders the day tedious and the night 
unpleasant. The rocks and quicksands appear upon every side. 
What course you can or will take, is all wrapped in the bosom of fu- 
turity. Uncertainty and expectation leave the mind great scope. 
Did ever any kingdom or state regain its liberty when once it was invaded, 
without bloodshed? 1 cannot think of it without horror. Yet we are 
told that all the misfortunes of Sparta were occasioned by their too 
great solicitude for present tranquillity, and from an excessive love of 
peace, they neglected the means of making it sure and lasting.” 

On the 18th June, 1775, the day following the day of the ever me- 
morable battle of Bunker Hill, she wrote to her husband as follows: 


“The day—perhaps the decisive day, is come, on which the fate of 
America depends. My bursting heart must find vent at my pen. I have 
just heard that our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is no more, but fell glorious- 


fighting for his country; saying, better to die honorably in the field 


than ignominiously hang upon the gallows. The spirits of 
the people are very good, the loss of Charlestown effects them no 
more than a drop of the bucket.” Mrs. Adams entered warmly into 
the measures of the Continental Congress, and many of her letters to 
her husband at that period, abound in maxims of government. Ina 
letter dated May 7th, 1776, she says—“A government of more stability 
is much wanted in this colony, and they are ready toreceive it from the 
hands of Congress. And since I have begun with maxims of State, 
I willadd another, namely, thata people may let a king fall, yet still 
remain a people, but if a king let his people slip from him he is no 
longer a king. And as this is most certainly our case, why not pro- 
claim to the world in decisive terms your own importance ?” In Feb- 
ruary, 1778, Mr. Adams sailed for Europe for the purpose of negoci- 
ating with Holland and France. Soon after he sailed news arrived in 
America that Dr. Franklin had been assassinated in Paris, and shortly 
after a report was circulated that the vessel in which Mr. Adams 
sailed had been captured and carried to England. Mrs. Adams was 
distressed but not dismayed. She was willing to submit to privations 
and make sacrifices for her country. Throughout the whole of the 
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war her patriotism burned with a steady and brilliant light. In May, 
1778, she says—* Difficult as the day is, cruel as this war has been— 
separated as I am on account of it from the dearest connexion in life, 
I would not exchange my country for the wealth of the Indies, or be 
any other than an American, though I might be queen or empress of 
any nation upon the globe.” 

In the summer of 1784, Mrs. Adams sailed for Europe and joined her 
husband then residing in France. In the following year, Mr, Adams 
was appointed Minister to England, and in the early part of the sum- 
mer of 1785 they took up their residence in London, Mrs. Adams be- 
ing the first female representative of her nation at that proud court, 
from whose coronet her husband had been one of the chief instru- 
ments in plucking one of its brightest jewels. 

She describes her situation on her presentation at Court as truly 
embarrassing. Speaking of the king, she says—‘ When he came to 
me, lord Onslow said— Mrs. Adams,’ upon which I drew off my right 
hand glove, and his majesty saluted my left cheek, then asked me if 
I had taken a walk to-day. I could have told his majesty that 1 had 
been all the morning preparing to wait upon him, but I replied, no, 
Sire.” 

Again she says. “The tories are very free with their compliments, 
scarcely a paper escapes without some scurrility. We bear it with 
silent contempt; having met a polite reception from the Court, 
it bites them like a serpent, and stings them like an adder.” While 
residing in London, and in September 1785, in a letter to her son John 
Quincy Adams, then eighteen years of age, and who had returned to 
America, she closes with the following significant and prophetic sen- 
tences—* Those who look beyond the present moment foresee the 
consequences that this nation will never leave us until they drive us 
into power and greatness that will finally shake this kingdom. We 
must struggle hard first, and find many difficulties to encounter, but 
we may be a great and powerful nation if we will. Industry and fru- 
gality, wisdom and virtue must make us so. I think America is tak- 
ing steps towards a reform, and I know her capable of whatever she 
undertakes. [I hope you will never lose sight of her interests, but 
make her welfare your study, and spend those hours which others 
devote to cards and folly, in investigating the great principles by 
which nations have risen to glory and eminence ; for your country will 
one day call for your services either in the cabinet. or field. Qualify 
yourself to do honor to her.” How well the injunction has been obeyed 
it is needless to inquire. The public life of that son is identified with 
the his'ory of his country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams returned to the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, and he was elected, as is well known, the 
first Vice President, Gen. Washington being President. In 1796 he was 
elected President, which office he held for but one term, being succeed- 
ed by Mr. Jefferson. But few of Mrs. Adams’ letters during the period 
when her husband was chief magistrate are given to us in this col- 
lection of her correspondence. In 1801 they returned to their resi- 
dence at Braintree, and entered again upon the discharge of simple 
duties in an unpretending and simple manner. Mrs. Adams states 
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that she superintended her dairy, and that the ex-president overlooked 
his farm. She lived to see her son secretary of State under Mr. 
Monroe, and died in 1818, in the full possession of that faith which 
that illustrious and distinguished son has recently so eloquently dis- 
cussed. Hers was an eventful life. It is to be hoped that her cor- 
respondence will be extensively read, especially by the females of 
our country. No person can rise from the perusal of her letters, with- 
out the conviction that they proceeded from a highly intelligent mind, 
and must have exerted a powerful influence upon those to whom they 
were addressed. Ww. W. C. 





DEATH-SONG OF THE INDIAN MAIDEN. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. POEM. 


“ Bird of the Sun! adieu! The Spirit’s voice I hear, 
Thine eaglet front must bend Like the rush of waterfalls, 
Beneath the storm’s will too— Like music on mine ear, 
As a warrior meet thine end. Outas, thus, thus it calls. 


Pride of my heart, farewell ! ‘Come from the land of pain, 
Thou’rt winging now thy flight Where death alone is chief, 
To lands where the happy dwell, Come from the land where reign 

In the distant realms of light. Sorrow and kindred grief.’ 


I too will meet thee there, ‘Come, Outas, to thy home, 

Amid those fields to roam, Leave now the things of earth, 
And with thee chase the deer, At the Spirit’s bidding come, 

Go, warrior, to thy home. Where thou shalt dwell in mirth.’ 


I have plumed my wing to soar Star of my soul! farewell! 
With thee, my love, away, The summons I obey, 

And I long to reach that shore, That voice hath broke the spell, 
The home of endless day. No longer I delay.” 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Bancrort’s History.—History of the Colonization of the United States. By Geo. 
Bancrort. Vol. Ilf. Boston, Cuazres C. Lirrie anp James Brown, 1840. 


Another volume of the great work of Mr. Bancrorr, on American History, has 
just appeared, printed in that fair and tasteful style, characteristic of the book-ma- 
kers of Boston. Of the matter of the volume, it is perhaps unnecessary to speak ; 
for Mr. B. has earned a reputation worth having, in his two preceding volumes ; and 
has been careful to sustain it in the volume now before us. The two former com- 
prise the history of the Discovery and Colonization of the Country from 1492, to 
1690, a period of almost two centuries ; and the present volume continues the nar- 
rative down to the year 1748. The events embraced in this latter period are of 
deep interest and importance. The rapid growth of the Colonies—the warfare with 
the Indians and French, who contended for the empire of this continent against the 
encroaching power of English civilization—the jarring interests of the Colonies— 
their love of liberty, and the gradual evolution of those great fundamental princi- 
ples, upon which our forefathers planted their feet, preparatory to their final struggle 
for freedom—are all depicted by the historian, with great skill, beauty, and fidelity. 
If we have any fault to find, it is that the author generalizes too much, and is less 
minute on some great topics than we could wish. We want no abridgments. Let 
him not fear to hazard twenty volumes, if necessary, to give fulness, and freshness 
to his work. We have enough of skeleton histories—enough of “ anatomies”— 
give us flesh and blood, and the bloom of youth and beauty. All this Mr. Bancroft 
can do—and is just the man to do—if he is not frightened by the popular frenzy 
of mere meney getting, into trimming down and curtailing too much in his 
work. 

We think we have heard portions of one or two chapters of this volume, in the 
form of lectures from the author; but they are among the most beautiful passages 
in the work. After speaking of the pacification of Europe, and the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, Mr. Bancrort closes this volume of his labors with the following admira- 
ble reference to Washington : : 

“ At the very time of the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, the woods of Virginia shel- 
tered the youthful George Washington, the son of a widow. Born by the side of 
the Potomac, beneath the roof of a Westmoreland farmer, almost from infancy his 
lot had been the lot of an orphan. No academy had welcomed him to its shades— 
no college crowned him with its honors: to read, to write, to cipher—these had 
been his degrees in knowledge. And now, at sixteen years of age , in quest of an 
honest maintenance, encountering intolerable toil; cheered onward‘ by being able 
to write to a schoolboy friend, ‘ Dear Richard, a doubloon is my constant gain every 
day, and some times six pistoles ;’ ‘himself his own cook, having no spit but a 
forked stick, no plate but a large chip ;’ roaming over spurs of the Alleghanies, and 
along the banks of the Shenandoah ; alive to nature, and sometimes ‘spending the 
best of the day in admiring the trees and richness of the land ;’ among skin-clad 
savages, with their scalps and rattles, or uncouth emigrants ‘that would never 
speak English ;’ rarely sleeping in a bed; holding a bear skin a splendid couch ; 
glad of a resting place for the night upon a little hay, straw, or fodder; and often 
camping in the forests, where the place nearest the fire was a happy luxury ;—this 
stripling surveyor in the woods, with no companion but his unlettered associates, 
and no implements of science but his compass and chain, contrasted strangely with 
the imperial magnificence of the Congress of Aix la Chapelle. And yet God had 
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selected, not Kaunitz, nor Newcastle; not a monarch of the house of Hapsburg, 
nor of Hanover, but the Virginia stripling, to give an impulse to human affairs, and, 
as far as events can depend on an individual, had placed the rights and the desti- 
nies of countless millions in the keeping of the widow’s son.” 





Bounpary Question.—The Right of the United States of America to the North- 
Eastern Boundary, claimed by them. Principally extracted from the statements 
laid before the King of the Netherlands, and revised by ALsert GaLuatin, with 
an Appendix and eight Maps. 8vo. New York. 1840. 


The dispute between the governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
respecting the Northeastern Boundary of the latter, has for some years been a 
prominent subject before our national councils. The question is a plain one. The 
claim of the United States, under the treaty, is as clear as sunshine; and Great 
Britain would not contend for the territory in question, but that she wants a right 
of way from New-Brunswick to Canada over the disputed lands. This our govern- 
ment will not and cannot yield. In 1839, the British government appointed Messrs. 
FEraTHERSTONEHAUGH and MupcE, commissioners to explore the line, &c. ; and their 
report, submitted to parliament, and printed, although it gives in reality a very 
imperfect view of the subject, treating only of subordinate points, and leaving the 
great questions untouched, is said to have produced in England an impression 
unfavorable to the United States. Mr. Gatuatin’s book is an examin tion of the 
report of these Commissioners, and a defence of the American claim in general. 
He has rendered a most acceptable service to the country. As a sample of the 
general accuracy of FearHerstonenaucn & Co., they cite Evans’ map of 1755, 
as descriptive of the highlands and boundary alluded to in the Royal Proclama- 
tion of 1763; when the fact is, that Evans’ map did not embrace a foot of the 
land in question, nor approach it. Governor Pownatt, in 1776, added to a reprint 
of Evans’ Map, published in his Topographical Description of the British Colonies, 
a conjectural sketch, (for he did not explore it,) of the territory, since disputed, em- 
bracing the height of land from the sources of the Connecticut to those of the 
Chaudiere! Such is the kind of authority, which these sapient British Commis- 
sioners now use to deceive the English nation, and prejudice the claims of the 
United States. Mr. Gatvatin’s work, although from the pen of an octogenarian, 
has all the strength and freshness of youth. Long may he live to witness the growth 
and prosperity of the country in whose councils he has borne a distinguished part. 





Tue Laws or Trape In THE Unitep States: being an Abstract of the Statutes of 
the several States and Territories concerning Debtors and Creditors. By Jacos 
B. Moorr. 12 mo. New York. A. V. Buaxe. 1840. 


This is a practical book for the use and benefit of business men. The author 
states his design to be, to present in a familiar form, a summary of the laws of the 
different states, on the subjects of Desror and Crepiror—the power which the 
creditor has over the property and person of the debtor, in the several states, and 
the provisions existing for the relief and discharge of insolvent debtors. “ Almost 
every citizen, in active life, stands either in the relation of debtor or creditor to 
some other citizen or citizens; and as the business of our great commercial and 
manufacturing cities and villages is more or less connected with remote states— 
every merchant and man of business has a direct interest in being made acquainted 
with the laws which may affect the security of his business.” This little volume 
furnishes the information wanted, in a cheap and convenient form. Mr. Moors has 
added some interesting papers on the gradual amelioration of the laws, on the sub- 
ject of imprisonment, Notes on a Bankrupt law, and sundry useful tables. We 
should suppose every business man would secure a copy. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Mr. Apams, AND nis Lectvres.—Perhaps there is no man at present in this coun- 
try who excites more attention, both on account of his active part in the affairs of 
the nation, and his literary productions, than Jonn Quincy Apams. Although now 
in the “sere and yellow leaf” of life, his step has not lost the elasticity of firmer 
years, nor his voice all the fullness of youth. His past life has been one of continued 
action, and whether recognized as the Professor—the President, or the zealous 
defender of the “right of petition,” he merits the respect of every American. The 
subject of his first lecture before the New York Lyceum, was “Man in his progress 
toward civilization” —a vivid delineation of his state as the Hunter; the Shepherd— 
Husbandman, and Citizen. As the Hunter, whose days pass in alternate riot and 
want; who, robed in the skins of his spoil, wanders beedless of restraint, and 
regardless of earth’s dearest ties. The Shepherd with his simple tent—regarding 
with interest, nay with affection, his flock, taking no life recklessly, but watching 
over it with a care unknown to the hunter state. When his wives became in 
some measure the partners of his toil, and the partakers of his pleasures. As the 
husbandman, whose changed pursuit has created an attachment for one spot—his 
home—one dwelling—the place where his fathers lived and died—one wife, now in 


her proper station—an equal and a solace. As acitizen—the member of a mutually 
dependent community—where,- amid the varied occupations of life, there is yet one 
common interest. He concluded by fervently wishing for his audience, 


1. A fixed and inheritable home. 
2. One with whom the pleasures of that home might be shared. 
3. A trust in God. 


“ Farrn” was the subject of his second lecture. He commenced by relating the 
well known anecdote of Alexander and his physician Philip, followed by Rousseau’s 
comment upon it—as illustrative of the Macedonian’s faith in human virtue. 

“ John James Rousseau,” said Mr. Adams, “ in his origin, rise, and whole career. 
was a most astonishing man. The son of a watch-maker of Geneva, whose life 
was spent in misery and want—at one time a servant, while, though not disgraced 
by his situation, yet disgracing himself, by charging upon an innocent girl, to her 
ruin, the theft of a piece of ribbon, which he himself had taken—at another time 
the tenant of a miserable garret in Paris, copying music for a crown a day! Yet, 
notwithstanding his vice and immorality, this man was the great expounder of the 
moral and social principles of society ; was distinguished as a writer on moral 
philosophy ; an eminent political economist, skilled in music, profound in many 
sciences ; without a rival in his age—and has left a name as imperishable as the 
language in which he wrote.” 

He said, “that without faith in God, there could be none toward our fellow-men. 
In that word, ‘ Faith, are comprised all our duties—for religion is faith in God— 
morality faith to man.” The superiority of Abraham’s faith to that of Alexander, 
he clearly manifested—for while he who relied on man might have been mistaken 
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—he who relied on God could not. The articles of his enquiry concerning faith 
were three : 

1. Faith in one God. 

2. In Man’s Responsibility. 

3. In the Divine Mission of our Saviour. 

He closed in a manner worthy of himself, affording to those who heard him 

delight and instruction, the remembrance of which they will cherish, when his 
tremulous voice shall be heard no more, and he be “ gathered to his fathers !” 





Cotteciate Notices.—From the catalogues of “Old Yale,” “Dartmouth” and 
“ Brown,” now before us, we gather the items of a very flourishing condition. At 
Yale, there are 429 undergraduates ; at Dartmouth, 340; and at Brown, 170; of 
which estimates the lower classes form a large proportion—showing that the 
“paralysis,” so bitterly deplored in the commercial, has not extended to the literary 
world. We propose, in future numbers, to give brief sketches of these, with other 
literary institutions of the country. These will necessarily involve great labor and 
care in the preparation, and of course considerable time. We understand that 
President Quincy is engaged upon the history of Harvard University, which is 
nearly ready for the press. We anticipate a valuable addition to the collections 
already made, relating to this truly “ Ancient and Honorable” among Universities. 





Mercepes or Castite.—Tue Bupcet or tHe Bussite Famiry.—We have not 
received from the publishers copies of these new novels by Cooper and Lapy But- 
wER in season for a proper notice. A friend however assures us “ that Lady Bulwer 
has exhibited quite as marked a taste for scandal as one would naturally expect 
from the author of “ Cheveley,” and farther that Mr. Cooper has wrought out a 
most interesting romance in his “ Voyage to Cathay,” depicting with great power 
and beauty the stirring character of the age in which his story is laid.” We may 
give a more extended critique on these volumes in a future number. 


Proressor Mason’s Appress.—This address, which was so well received at the 
time of delivery, by a crowded audience at the Tabernacle, has, we understand, 
commanded yet another testimony to its merit, in the rapid sale of the whole edi- 
tion printed. Another edition will soon appear. Our limits forbid a more extended 
notice of this able production. 





To Reapers and Corresponpents.—A portion of our “Table” and “ Literary 
Notices” is gladly postponed to give space for the valuable article on “ The Orphic 
Hymns,” for which we are indebted to the pen of an highly-valued correspondent. 
We doubt net that our readers will give it acareful attention. “ Eboracus” should 
be careful in “ filehing,” to accomplish something worth his trouble. His lines are 
hardly appropriate. “‘ The Old and the Young” is deferred, for further consideration, 
As also various other communications, received too late for present attention. The 
+‘ Translation from Pliny” is filed for insertion. 





Our Susscrisers—Who have not yet received their receipts, are reminded that 
they can be had at any time of the agents of whom they obtain their copies of the 
Magazine. 
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